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LETTERS 



ASDSES8SB 



TO TRINITARIANS AND CALVINISTS. 



LETTER I; 

The Letters of the Rev. Dr. Woods to Unitarians, 
'which have now been for some time before the public^ 
suggest to me the propriety of addressing the few tollow- 
ing pages on the same subjects, to Trinitarians and Cal- 
vinists. I feel the greater readiness to do it, and enter 
upon the task the more cheerfully, as the discussion of 
the interesting subject?, about which they are concerned, 
seems to be taking; a character of moderation, temperance, 
and urbanity, which promises a favourable result. It 
assures us, that the great end, which, on each side, we 
propose to ourselves, will not be lost sight of in the ardour 
of debate, and the desire -io maintain subordinate opin« 
ions, in which we differ from each other ; and that we are 
not going to sacrifice the Fpint of religion to any of its 
forms, or its dognias. 

I am far from thinking religious controversy to be uni- 
versally an evil. It becomes so, only when it is impro- 
perly conducted. It is bad, and produces bad effects, 
only when tbe discussion of interesting questions of faitli 
or duty is carried on with an intemperate spirit, or with 
sophistry ; and when the disputants, ranged on each side, 
manifest more of a spirit of party, than of the love of 
truth. So far indeed is the public discussion of those 
questions, about which Christians hold different opinions, 
from being a thing, that should be discouraged as hurtful ; 
that we ought rather to rejoice in it, as an evidence of a 
prevailing interest in the subject of religion in geuer^V^ts^ 
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a symptom of religious life in the community, and as a 
means of preserving that life, of awakening a deeper inter- 
est, of turning the public attention still more to the sub- 
ject, and thus furnishing opportunities for impressing 
upon the minds of men a sense, which thej might other- 
v^ise not have, of its high value and importance. These 
desirable effects it maj produce in a considerable degree, 
however imperfectly and defectively the controversy may 
be conducted, and although great faults of manner, and 
even of temper, may mingle themselves in the debate. 
But if there be a reasonable degree of exemption from 
bad passions, party views, the arts of controversy, and 
offensive personality; the effect of bringing the subject 
into view, in the various lights in which it may be pre- 
sented, can hardly fail to be nigbly favourable to the cause 
of Christian truth. 

The book, which has given, occasion to the present 
pamphlet, and upon which some remarks will be made in 
the course of the discussions v^hich follow, is entitled to 
more than common attention on several accounts. The 
subjects of which it treats are in themselves highly impor- 
tant; and being those, about which the C'hristian commu- 
nity is at the present time much divided, they have. excit- 
ed a peculiar interest of late by being brought u)ore fre- 
quently than common before the public mind. It conies 
from a gentleman of acknowledged talents and learning, 
and of nigh standing among hi^ brethren as a scholar and 
a theologian. It professes to speak with authority, as it 
speaks in the name of that part of the Christian commu- 
nity, for whom it claims the very honourable distinction 
of "the Orthodox of New England," and is designed to 
explain and defend the opinions, by which they are distin- 
guished, for the purpose of guarding them against misap- 
prehension, and in order to do away the effects of misrep- 
resentation. 

The writer of the following sheets hopes to perform the 
duty he has assigned himself, whatever may be its defects 
in other respects, in a spirit, which shall not be liable to 
exc€{)tion. It is his design to make such remarks, as 
occur to him, on the opinions and reasonings of the pam- 
phlet before him, and to give a free exposition of his own 
views upon the several subjects treated of by Dr. Woods, 



together with the reasoning by which he has been led into 
those views. But he wishes it to be understood, that they 
are his own views only. He is not authorized, nor does 
he profess, to speak in the name of any party or body of 
Christians. How far his opinions on the subjects in con- 
troversy, and his manner of explaining and defending 
them« may agree with those of his friends, he knows not. 
He js willing to avail himself of this opportunity of ap- 
pearing before the public on these subjects, believing that 
the cause of Christian truth cannot fail of being promoted 
by unreserved freedom in the discussion of controverted 
doctrines ; and bv individuals communicating the result 
of their study and thought, without any reference to the 
opinions of the party or sect, to which they may be con- 
sidered in general as belonging. 

With respect to the points at issue between those, who 
are called Unitarians on the one hand, and Trinitarians 
-and Calvinists on the other, it is of some importance that 
you should know in what li^ht they are viewed, and what 
degree of importance is attached to them by Unitarians. 
Upon this subject, there is probably with us, as with you, 
some diversity of opinion ; though I am persuaded that no 
intelligent Unitarian can think them unimportant, and 
practically a matter of indifference. It cannot be imagin- 
ed, that the constitution of things is such, as to render 
truth and error on any subject perfectly indifferent, and 
equall)^ salutary. And it is believed, as I shall have occa- 
sion to show in the sequd, that the doctrines for which 
we contend, and which are the subject of controversy 
between us, are calculated, as far as their effects are not 
prevented, nor counteracted by other causes, to have a 
better moral influence in forming the character, than the 
opp9site doctrines ; and that their reception and preva- 
lence cannot fail to have great influence on the reception 
and spread of Christianity in the world. At the same 
time, it is not maintained, that any one of the doctrines, 
about which we differ, is fundamental in such a sense, that 
the opposite is incompatible with the Christian character, 
and torfeits the Christian name for him who maintains it. 
; It is not doubted that all the best influences of Christian faith 
I may be felt, and the Christian life acted out, and the con« 
[ solations and hopes of the Gospel enjoyed by those, whose 
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speculative opinions upon each of the several points of 
controversy^ which lie between us^ are in opposition to 



each other. 



LETTER II. 

I SHALL confine mjself to a few passing remarks on 
-what is contained in some of the first letters of Dr. Woods, 
wishing to draw your attention chiefly to the important 
articles of doctrine, which are discussed in the remaining 
ones ; since, with the exception of the doctrine of the 
divine Unity, they involve the most interesting questions, 
that lie between us and you. 

With respect to what is implied in no equivocal manner 
in the beginning of the second letter, I would only observe, 
that as to the propriety of having a creed, no doubt, I be- 
lieve, has ever been entertained. Unitarians have always 
claimed the right of every individual to have his own par- 
ticular creed. What they have sometimes had occasion 
to object to is, not that each of the several sects and de- 
nominations of Christians should have its own creed, nor, 
that any individual should have one ; but that any, whe- 
ther an individual or a body of Christians, should insist 
upon their creed being the creed of others ; either as a 
title to the Christian name, or as a condition of their being 
admitted to the participation of any Christian privileges. 

In the concluding part of the same letter, and in the 
two following, Dr. Woods proceeds to charge Mr. Chan- 
ning with a gross misrepresentation of tiie opinions of the 
Orthodox upon two points, the Unity of God, and his moral 
perfection ; and of injustice in claiming these as distin- 
guishing articles of the Unitarian Faith. Now, in respect 
to the farst of these, the Unity of God, it is to be recollect- 
ed, that the question is not, whether the Unity of God be 
asserted by Trinitarians. This is not denied them ; but 
the true question is, whether opinions are or are not held 
by them in relation to this subject, which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the divine Unity. It is with this, and not with 
the other, that they are charged by Unitarians. Full 
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credit is given to their word, when they declare 'their 
belief in the Unity of God, and when thej tell us " it is 
asserted m all their systems of Divinity, and all their 
Corfessiops of Faith.*' Nor is there any thing that I can 
perceive in Mr. Channing's Sermon, that contradicts this. 
But until more than this is done, and until something 
more satisfactory, than has yet been said, can be allegea 
by them to show, that the commonly received doctrine of 
the Trinity is reconcileable with the proper li nity of God, 
we must be allowed to consider the charge as still lying 
in its full force. Of this the most respectable Trinitariaa 
writers seem not to be insensible How much they are 
pressed with this difficulty, and how impossible they find 
it to extricate themselves from it, appears in the variety 
of explanations which have been successively resorted to^ 
and the dissatisfaction expressed with every attempt that 
has been made for the purpose. The last expedient, 
indeed, that of rejecting the use of the phrase ^' three 
persons,'* as applied to the Deity, and substituting for it 
that of " three distinctions,'* if by distinctions be meant 
any thing short of separate persons or agents, mav be con* 
sidered as restoring the divine Unity. But it reduces the 
Trinity to a mere unmeaning name, and were it not an 
abuse of language of mischievous tendency, would leave 
nothing on the subject, that need be thought worth con- 
tending about. 

Professor Stuart (p. 23) expresses regret that the term 
person had ever come into the symbols of the churches, 
sensible, as it appears, that it cannot be used in any intel- 
ligible meaning, without infringing on the Unity, and run- 
ning into palpable Tritheism ; and the late President 
D wight, thougn he contends for the propriety of the term, 
(vol. ii. p. 137,) as a convenient one for expressing the 
things intended by the doctrine, yet confesses, that if he 
is asked what it means, he must answer, 1 know not« 
But what is the particular convenience of the use of a 
term, which expresses no meaning, not even in the mind 
of him that uses it, we are left to conjecture. 

Upon the other charge, which relates to the moral per- 
fections of God, the course which Dr. Woods has pursued 
seems to me liable to objection. In his fourth Letter, in 
stating whaf was necessary on his part, and the mode of 
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reasoning proper to be pursued, in order to relieve the 
system he has undertaken to defend, from the charge of 
inconsistency with the moral perfections of God, he says, 
"we have nothing to do with the inquiry, whether the 
common doctrine of depravity can consist with the moral 
perfection of God, nor with any difficulty whatever in the 
attempt to reconcile them.*' This is certainly a very ex- 
traordinary thought, that in defending his system against 
an objection to which it is thought liable, he should have 
notliing to do with the very objection itself, nor with the 
difficulty it involves. Did the question relate to the sim- 
ple fact, whether the doctrine of depravity, as maintained 
oy the Orthodox, were a doctrine of scripture or not, its 
consistency or inconsistency with the moral perfections of 
God would indeed make no part of the ground, on which 
the argument should proceed. But the question he had 
to consider was a different one from this. The doctrine 
of depravity, together with the associated doctrines, has a 
place in the system of Orthodox faith. It is upon the 
ground of these doctrines, as Or. Woods expressly admits, 
(p. 25,) that Mr. Channing has used the language, which 
he understands as implying the charge under considera- 
tion, viz. '' that the Orthodox deny the moral perfection 
of God.** Now it certainly does belong to him, who 
vrould relieve the system from that imputation, to show, 
not only that the doctrine of depravity, but that all the 
other doctrines connected with it in the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, are Consistent with the moral perfection of God. 
This is the very point at issue, and the only poiut, so far 
as relates to this charge, with which he had any concern ; 
and all that he has said to show, that he maintains many 
views respecting the divine government and purposes in 
common with Unitarians, and which are consistent with 
the moral perfection of God, will do nothing toward prov- 
ing that he does not maintain other opinions, which are not 
reconcileable with it. He was required, therefore, in 
undertaking to repel this charge, net only to prove, which 
1 shall afterward show he has not done, that the scheme 
of doctrine, which he defends, is taught in the scriptures ; 
but also to prove that it is in itself consistent with the 
moral perfection of God. But this he has not attempted 
to do. He has, on the contrary, said that, wliich implies, 
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that whatever the fact may be, the consistency demanded 
cannot be seen to exist. Now if he* who believes the doc- 
trines in question to be taught in the scriptures, is yet 
unable to perceive how they are reconcileable with the 
moral perfection of God ^ ought he to be greatly surprised, 
or much disturbed, that another, who cannot find them 
taught in the bible, and who sees them therefore only as 
human opinions, without authority, should represent them 
as irreconcileabie with that moral perfection, which he 
does find there clearly and constantly taught P 

There is another consideration also, not to be overlook- 
ed, to show that he had something to do with this inquiry. 
If the doctrine of depravity, as it is maintained by the 
Orthodox, cannot be perceived by us to be consistent with 
the moral perfection of God, the presumption is very 
strong, that it is not true; since, if it actually be incon- 
sistent, it certainly cannot be true. In proportion then 
to the difficulty of reconciling it, the proof of it from 
scripture and our experience ought to be clear, and not 
liable to objection. The neglect, therefore, to remove this 
fundamental objection to the whole system, you perceive, 
must have its influence upon all the reasoning employed 
in the direct proof of its several parts. Nothing but the 
most clear and satisfactory proof will be sufficient for the 
support of a doctrine, which labours under the weight of 
so much intrinsic incredibility, confessedly incapable of 
being removed. 

I have one other remark to make in this place. Dr, 
Woods has stated correctly, (p. 20,) " That indepen- 
dently of revelation, and well known facts, we are inca- 
pable of judging, what the goodness of God will require, 
as to the condition of man ; or what man's character and 
state must be under the government of a being infinitely 
wise and benevolent." But the inference he would draw 
from this, I think you will perceive, is not warranted by 
the premises. For although it be conceded, that from the 
limitation of our faculties, we are incapable of saying what 
the goodness or justice of God would require ; we have 
faculties capable of deciding with certainty, what they 
will not admit. We can pronounce without hesitation 
with respect to some things, that they are absolutely irre- 
concileabie with those attributes. To &\iy Wv^X. >n^ \n»^^ 
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not faculties for this, is to say, not that our knowledge is 
limited and imperfect, but that it is actually nothing. 
There may be a thousand cases, like those stated by Dr. 
Woods, wnich, previous to experience, we could not have 
foreseen, nor should have expected, which when first 
proposed present difficulties, but which are yet capable of 
being accounted for in a satisfactory manner, and recon- 
ciled with that justice and goodness, with which thej 
seem at first to be at variance. But other cases, it is 
evident, may be supposed, which would admit of no such 
explanation. And what 1 contend is, that the orthodox 
doctrine, as to the natural ^^ character of man, and the 
manner in which God designates the heirs of salvation,*' 
(p. 25) is of this kind; and that Dr. Woods* assertion, 
(p. 27) ^^ that the facts he has there stated, and which are 
known to all, are as far from being agreeable to what we 
should naturally imagine the infinite goodness of God 
would dictate, as the fact that men are subjects of moral 
depravity," cannot be supported. There is no such 
analogy between the cases, as to warrant the conclusion. 
For we can see, with respect to the former, how they may 
be consistent with the moral perfections of God; but we 
can make no supposition, upon which we shall be able to 
perceive, that the latter can be so. The reason is, that, 
with respect to all the former cases, such as the promiscuous 
suffering and ruin brought upon men by plagues, hurri- 
canes, and earthquakes, — the cruelties and horrors of the 
slave-trade, — and the darkness and ignorance to which so 
large a portion of the human race are by the inevitable 
circumstances of their condition subjected ,-^the evil is 
not final and remediless, but is pai*tial or temporary, and 
may be considered as inflicted for the purpose of disci- 
pline ; and the single consideration, that it makes a part 
of human probation, and that the subject of it may yet, hy 
the manner in which he conducts under it, be an infinite 
gainer in the whole of his existence, relieves it from all 
objection arising from any supposed inconsistency with 
the justice or goodness of God. But the doctrine of the 
native depravity of man, taken in its connexion with the 
whole scheme of which it is a part ; personal unconditional 
election, a complete atonement made for those, who are 
thus ordained to eternal life, and their regeneration by a 
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special irresisiible influence of the spirit of God ; and 
what is the necessary and infallible consequence of all 
this, the equally unconditional reprobation and final and 
everlasting ruin of all the rest of the human race, cer- 
tainly admits of no such reconciliation with any notion we 
can have of the moral perfection of the Author of our 
being. 

As Dr. Woods, however, makes no attempt to show 
how they are capable of being reconciled ; as he has vir- 
tually admitted that they are incapable of being perceived 
bv us to be consistent with each other ; and has contented 
himself with endeavouring to prove the several doctrines 
as matters of fact, upon the principle, that if he can clearly 
prove them to be doctrines of scripture, he is not bound 
to show how they can be consistent with the divine per- 
fections, it is unnecessary to say any thing more to show, 
that the imputation of which he complains is not removed. 
I shall therefore proceed directly to the consideration of 
the evidence upon which the several doctrines in question 
rest^ as matters of fact 



LETTER III. 

The discussion introduced by Dr. Woods in his fourth 
Ltetter, and pursued through the fifth and sixth, relates to 
** the natural character of man.'* As the question, " what 
is tlie natural character of man," lies at the very founda- 
tion of the controversy between Unitarians on the one 
hand, and Trinitarians and Calvinists on the other, it will 
prepare us for a fair discussion of it, to examine in the 
nrst place, what is the precise difference of opinion be- 
tween them on the subject. 

Heretofore, those who claimed the title of Orthodox, and 
professed to follow the doctrine of Calvin, were satisfied 
with the language used by the Westminster Divines in the 
Catechism and Confession of Faith, in which the doc- 
trines of that reformer are expressed with remarkable 
precision and distinctness. In them the doctrine, which 
respects the natural state of man since lV\e ^^W^wi^ vc^ 
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consequence of that event, has two parts. Thej repre* 
sent the first sin of our first parent, as imputed to all his 
posterity, who are said to have sinned in him^ and to have 
fallen with him ; and they teach the entire corruption of 
man's nature, tfiat he is utterly indisposed^ disabled^ and 
made opposite to all that is spiritually good^ and wholly 
inclined to all evilf-^under the displeasure and curse of 
Gody and liable to all punishments in this world and that 
which is to come. 

It seems that the first part of this account, though it was 
formerly reckoned one of the principal tests of Orthodoxy, 
more zealously maintained than any other, is now given 
up. It is wholly omitted in the Ureed adopted by the 
Theological Institution in Andover* It is expressly givea 
up by Dr. Woods. « The Orthodox in New England at 
tne present day^^^ he tells us, pt 44, << are not chargeable 
with the erroneous opinions held bv their predecessors. 
The imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity, in any 
sense, which those words naturally and properly convey, 
is a doctrine which we do not believe." This change m 
the opinions of the Orthodox, and advance toward what 
we believe to be right views, we are glad to witness ; and 
have no doubt that the same correct mode of thinking and 
reasoning, which has led to it, will lead also to the rejec- 
tion of the other part of the doctrine, which has hereto- 
fore been considered as inseparably connected with it* 
We think that further reflection will convince them, that 
they are inseparably connected— that if the imputation of 
Adam's guilt is a solecism, and inconsistent with the 
moral character of God, it is equally so, that, in conse- 
quence of it, all his posterity should come into being with 
a nature so totally corrupt and inclined to sin, as to be 
incapable of any good. 

^ I could have wished that Dr. Woods had given a more 
distinct and compact definition of the doctrine he meant 
to defend on this point, that there might be no mistake of 
the question between us. From scattered expressions, 
however, and from his having made no exception with 
respect to this part of the doctrine, I think we are to con- 
clude, though he chooses to express it in somewhat soften- 
ed and qualified language, that he holds it in its full 
extent, l^y such expressions as the following, (p. 31,) 
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<< hj nature men are subjects of an innate moral deprav- 
ity ;*' '^ while unrenewed, their moral affections and 

actions are wholly wrong/' (p. 43,) "All without excep- 
tion by nature, or in consequence of their natural birtn, 
are in such a state of moral impurity, as disqualifies them 
for the enjoyments of heaven, unless they are renewed 
by the Holy Spirit." And (p. 46) " Adam's transgres- 
sion had such a relation to his posterity, that in conse- 
quence of it, they were constituted sinners, and subjected 
to death, and all other sufferings, as penal evils ;^^ he 
means all that is meant by the following expressions in 
the Assembly's Catechism and Confession of Faith. <' The 
corruption of his nature by which he is u^erlj^ indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all that is spiritually good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil, and that continually — and 
that men are thus by nature, as they are born, under the 
displeasure and curse of God ; justly liable to all punish- 
ments in this world, and that which is to come." 

I am fortified in this by recurring to the Creed of the 
Institution, with which he is connected, in which I find 
the following passage. <^ That in consequence of his 
[Adam's] disobedience all his descendants were consti- 
tuted sinners : that by nature every man is personally 
depraved, destitute of holiness, unlike and opposed to 
God, and that previously to the renewing agency of the 
Divine Spirit, all his moral actions are adverse to the 
character and glory of God ; that being morally incapable 
of recovering the image of his Creator, which was lost in 
Adam, every man is justly exposed to eternal damna- 
tion." 

The doctrine respecting the natural condition of man, 
which I shall now state, and endeavour to maintain in 
opposition to this, may be expressed in the following 
manner. 

Man is by nature, by which is to be understood, as he is 
born into the world, as he comes from the hands of the 
Creator, innocent and pure ; free from all moral corrup- . 
tiou, as well as destitute of all positive holiness; and, 
until he has, by the exercise of his faculties, actually 
formed a character either good or bad, an object of the 
divine complacency and favour. The complacency and 
favour of the Creator are expressed in all tlte kind \)rQ- 
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Tisions that are made by the constitution of things for his 
improvement and happiness. He is by nature no more 
inclined or disposed to vice than to virtue, and is equally 
capable, in the ordinary use of his faculties, and with the 
common assistance afforded him, of either. He derives 
from his ancestors a frail and mortal nature ; is made 
with appetites which fit him for the condition of being in 
which God has placed him ; but in order for them to an- 
swer all the purposes intended, they are so strong as to 
be very liable to abuse by excess. He has passions im- 
planted in him, which are of great importance in the con- 
duct of life, but which are equally capable of impelling 
him into a wropg or a ri^ht course. He has naturid 
affections, all of them originally good, but liable by a 
wrong direction to he the occasion of error and sin. He 
has reason and conscience to direct the conduct of life, 
and enable him to choose aright, which reason may yet he 
neglected, or perverted, and conscience misguided. The 
whole of these together make up what constitutes his 
trial and probation. They make him an accountable 
being, a proper subject to be treated according as he shall 
make a right or wrong choice, being equally capable of 
either, and as free to the one as to the other. 

That this, and not the scheme of innate moral deprav- 
ity, is the truth, I shall endeavour now to show, by argu« 
ments drawn 

1. From observation and experience, and 

2. From the scriptures. 

It is to my purpose, previous to entering on this dis- 
cussion, to observe, what the Orthodox will not hesitate to 
admit, that judging beforehand, the scheme of total moral 
depravity, or of any original bias to evil rather than good, 
is something different from what we should expect, and 
involves great difficulty in reconciling it with the moral 
perfections of God. This, as I have before observed, is 
implied (p. 29) by Dr. Woods himself. I admit, with 
him, that this is not a sufficient reason for rejecting it in 
opposition to the evidence of fact, and of scripture, and 
for the reason which he gives, viz. that we are finite, 
and cannot so comprehend the purposes and conduct of 
an infinite being, as to be certain, that what seems to us 
inconsistent with his moral character, is so in reality. 
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But Uis a, good reasoD for yielding our assent vixih can* 
tion, not till we have examined with care, and not without 
very satisfactory evidence. It is a reason for suspendins 
our assent, and reexsminibs, so as to be entirely satisfied 
as to the fact. I have anotner remark also to make. The 
doctrine, it is confessed, is repulsive. The mind natarallj 
revolts at it. it nems at first, to all men,, universally, to 
be inconsistent with the divine perfection. But the first 
impression is made upon us by the nature which God haa 
^ven us ; and I think we should be slow to believe that a 
nature, thus ^ven to ail, is intended to mislead and ac- 
tually does mislead all, on so important a question. It it 
certainly an extraordinary fact, if a fact it is, that God 
should first give to man a corrupt natare, wholly averse to 
good and inclined to evil, and at the same time endow him 
with a moral discernment and feelings, which lead him 
instinctively to deny that God can so have made him^ 
because inconsistent with justice and goodness ; that ist 
that he has given him a natural sense of right and wrong, 
which lead him to arraign the conduct of the Being who 
made him. 

I proceed now to the inquiry, what observation and 
experience teach us, as to the fact of human depravity. 
And here we must not forget, that the question is, not 
whether there is a great deal of wickedness in the world, 
but what is the source of that wickedness ; not whether 
mankind are very corrupt, but how they become so; 
whether it is a character born with them, or acquired ; 
whether it is what God made them, or what they have 
made themselves. All that is said of the prevalence of 
wickedness in the world may be true, and yet none of it 
the effect of an original taint, which men brought into the 
world with them ; none of it making a part of their origi- 
nal nature. I may acquiesce in the mournful and hum- 
bling representations given of the viplencM} of human 
passions, the brutal excesses that follow the unrestrained 
indulgence of the appetites ; the intemperance and self- 
indulgence of individuals ; the wrongs, violation of the 
rights, and neglect of the duties of domestic life ; the 
injustice, and fraud, and violence, prevalent in every form 
lu all the transactions of social life ; the pride, and sel- 
fishness, and regardlessness of the rights and feeling of 

2 
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others, appearing in a thousand forms; the wars which 
desolate the earth, the abuses of government, and the 
oppression and tyranny, that are exerciseil by some over 
the rest of their fellow-beings. All these representations 
may be true, and no more than a just account of what 
actually takes place, and yet the whole he fairly accounted 
for, without any original and natural bias to sin. Ail may 
be but the effect of neglect to restrain appetites, in them« 
selves useful and good, to control and give a proper direc- 
tion to passions designed to be useful and capable of the 
very best effects, and in general a failure to exercise pro- 
perly, in temptations and trials, the powers of directioif 
and resistance, which were in themselves sufficient. 

But, although this reply may be made, were the repre- 
sentation usually given of the human character, and o( the 
Prevalence of wickedness, correct in its fullest extent ; 
am satisfied tliat I am not called upon by truth to make 
that concession. I insist, that the account usually given 
of human wickedness is exaggerated. It is a partial 
account, and such as gives a very wrong impression. 
Men are not the mere brutes and fiends, which it would 
make them. There is much of good as well as of evil in the 
human character, and in the conduct of man. Indeed I 
hesitate not to say, that as much as there is of wickedness 
and vice, there is far more of virtue and goodness; as 
much as there is of ill-will, unkindness, injustice, and 
inhumanity, there is incomparably more of kindness, good 
disposition, pity, and charity. I insist, that if we taKe a 
fair and full view, we shall find that wickedness, far 
from being the prevailing part of the human character, 
makes but an inconsiderable part of it. That in by far the 
largest part of human beings, the just, and kind, and be- 
nevolent dispositions prevail beyond measure over the 
opposite; and that even in the worst men good feelings 
and principles are predominant, and they probably peiform 
in the course of their lives many more good than bad 
actions ; as the greatest liar does, by the constitution of 
his nature, doubtless speak many truths to every lie he 
utters. One great source of misapprehension is, that 
virtues and good qualities are silent, secret, noiseless ; 
vices are bold, public, noisy, seen by all, felt by all, noted 
by all. 
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Bat whether this be so or not, the sround for rejecting 
the doctrine of innate original moral depravity will not be 
material 1 J affected. It is not supported by observation 
and experience, as we have a right to demanil of a doctrine 
80 apparently inconsistent with the moral attribates of the 
Deitf. 

What I assert upon this point^'and think to be ver^ obvi- 
ous and capable of being made out to entire satisfaction is, 
that observation and experience are altogether favourable 
to the view 1 have stated of the human character and con« 
dition, and that without revelation tliere is nothing that 
would lead a reflecting man to the thought of an innate 
moral depravity. * 

It is easy to bring together into one picture, and place 
in a strong light, with exaggerated features, all the bad 
passion9.in' their uncontrolled and unqualified state, all 
the atrocious crimes that have been committed, all the 
bad dispositions that have been indulged ; but the picture, 
though it contain nothing, but what is found in men, will 
be far, very fkr, from being a just picture of human nature. 
Let all that is virtuous, and kind, and amiable, and good, 
be brought into the picture, and presented in their full 
proportions, and the former will be found to constitute a 
far less part of it, than we were ready to imasine. • 

Our most correct ideas of human nature will be drawn 
from the characteristics of infancy, and the earliest indi- 
cations of disposition, tendency, and character in the 
infant mind ; and if the nature of man be corrupt, inclined 
to evil, and evil only, it will appear there with its un- 
equivocal marks. But do we find it there, and is it the 
common, untaught sentiment of mankind, that it exists 
tliere ? Far from it. Innocence, and simplicity, and 
purity are the characteristics of early life. Truth is na- 
tural ; falsehood is artificial. Veracity, kindness, good- 
will flow from the natural feelings. Duplicity, and all 
the cold, and selfish, and calculating manners of society 
are the fruit of education, and intercourse with the worldf. 
We have marks enough of a feeble, helpless nature, calling 
for sympathy, assistance, support, kindness ; but we see 
no proofs of depravity, of malignity, -of inclination to evil 
in preference to good. How early does the infant dis- 
cover affection, attachment, gratitude to those from whoia 
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it receives kindnesft ! How universallj is it an object of 
interest to those about it ! Would it be so, if it manifested 
such tokens, as the orthodox doctrine of depravity sup- 
posesy of an inclinationi disposition, and tendencj, wholly 
directed to evil, and if it appeared to possess nothing soodf, 
and no tendency to good ? Instead of this, must it not 
naturally be the object of aversion and disgust, and espe- 
cially so to pious and virtuous persons, who can only love 
and approve those, whom God loves and approves ; and 
who therefore can see in little children, only objects of 
the divine displeasure and wrath, beings wholly averse to 
God and all that is*ffOod, and who deserve, not sympathy 
and affection, but M punishments of this world and the 
world to come ? 

It is often said, that children are naturally inclined to 
falsehood and deception, and that they early lie and 
deceive, rather than speak the truth. But this diarge 
needs proofs and I apprehend it will be found, that 
evidence is abundantly against it, and in favour of the 
natural veracity uf children. It will rarely be found, that 
children disregard the truth, till by example, or bad edu- 
cation, or peculiar circumstances of temptation, they have 
learned to overcome and counteract the tendency of na- 
ture. That they are so proverbially simple, unsuspicious^ 
and easily imposed upon, arises from their judging others 
by themselves. It is because they themselves are con- 
scious of no thought of deceiving, that they never suspect 
others. Great difterences of character in this, as in other 
respects, appear at an early age ; but what I have stated, 
I am persuaded is the general character, until the dispo- 
sition and tendency of nature has been changed by edu- 
cation, example, and circumstances. 

It is alle^d also, that children are naturally cruel, and 
in proof of it, the pleasure they seem to take in torturing 
insects and small animals is sometimes mentioned. But 
the pleasure, which the convulsions and throes of a tor- 
tured insect or animal give to a child, arises from another 
source than cruelty, or the desire of giving pain. It is 
wholly to be attributed to the love of excitement, and the 
pleasure it takes in rapid and violent motion; and is. 
wholly unconnected with the idea of suffering in the crea- 
ture, with whose convulsions it is delighted. The same 
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pteilstire would be derived from the power of producing 
the same convulsive motions,- and the same appearance in 
any inanimate substance. In proof of this, let a clear 
idea of the suffering of the insect be communicated to the 
child, and it will no longer take pleasure in its convul- 
sions. A sentiment of compassion will be raised. It will 
be as eager to rescue it from its suffering, as before it was to 
inflict that suffering. This I am persuaded will usually, 
if not always, be the case. But if it were from native 
cruelty, the love of inflicting pain, or from any depravity 
'of. nature ; instead of ceasing from it the moment it was 
made acquainted with the suffering of the animal, that 
knowledge would he a new motive to proceed ; as it would 
give it the satisfaction of knowing, that its malignant pur- 
pose was effected, its cruel design accomplished. The 
same account is to be given of what is often called a 
mischievous disposition in children. It is not the love 
of mischief, but an exuberant love of activity. The mis- 
chief or inconvenience which they occasion to others is no 
part of the motive, but simply the love of action and 
strong excitement ; and it may be accompanied with the 
kindest feelings, the most sincere desire of giving pleasure 
to others, and as sincere an unwillingness to giv^ pain or 
to cause uneasiness or displeasure. 

Indeed I know not a single mark of early depravity, 
common to childien in general^ which may not, as these are, 
be fairly traced to causes, which imply no decree of deprav- 
ity, and no fault of character, or of disposition. Inclivid- 
uals there may be, who give very early tokens of sreat 
perversity of mind, and corruption of heart. But these 
are exceptions from the general character of human nature, 
and, as such, have no place in the present argument ; and 
if they had any, would be decisive, not in ravour of the 
. orthodox doctrine, but against it; as the ejcception^ in its 
nature proves the opposite rule. If great depravity is the 
exception, exemption from depravity must be the rule. 

No man, I am persuaded, was ever led by personal 
observation and experience to the thought of an original 
depravity of human nature, according to which, by the 
bias of nature, all, without exception, who come into the 
world, are from their birth inclined wholly to evil, and 
averse to good. 

2* 
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ADd as little, I am persuaded, would any one be ted ia 
such an c^nkm bj the general current of scripture. I 
am led to think so by a general view of the eommandai 
precepts, exhortatioos, promises, and threatenings of reli* 
gion^ and bj the whole history of tlie divine dispensations 
to men ; and also by attending to a great number of par- 
ticulars, each of which, separately, seems to me to imply, 
that mankind eome into the world innocent and pure, the 
objects of the complacency of the Creator, and no more 
inclined, by the nature God has given them, to sin, than 
to virtue ; .no more disposed to hate and disobey, than to 
love and obey their Maker. I shall instance only in one, 
but that alone, in my opinion, is decisive of the question. 
I refer to the manner in which little children are, on two 
occasions, spoken of by our Saviour, and on one by the 
Apostle Paul. (Matt. xix. 14.) <* Suffer little children to 
come unto me-^for of such is the kingdom of heaven.'* 
These appear to have been infants, or at least very small 
children, for he took them into his arms and blessed them. 
There is no intimation of any thing peculiar in them ; no 
evidence that they were a few selected from among many ; 
nothing to surest that they were different from other chil- 
dren ; but rather, that they were like other children. There 
is not the slightest intimation that these particular children 
had become the subjects of any great moral change. But 
if they were depraved, destitute of holiness, averse from 
all good, inclined to all evil, enemies of God, subjects of 
his wrath, justly liable to all punishments, could our 
Saviour declare respecting them, << of such is the kingdom 
of God ?" And could he, on another occasion, say, (Matt; 
xviii. S,) ^* Unless ye be couverted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God ?" 
And again, (Mark jf. 14. Luke xviii. 16 ) " Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall' not enter therein ?" 

Could the Apostle Paul recommend to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. xiv. £0,) ^' Be not children in understanding, but 
ui malice be ye children, but in understanding be men ;'' 
that is, in understanding, in the power of distinguishing 
right and wrong, and perceiving the truth, show your- 
selves to be men ; but in your dispositions, in your moral 
cbaracter», manifest the gentleness, and mildness, and 
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purity of children ? I know not how these passages are 
to be explained, so as to consist with the doctrine of 
innate depravity, rendering those who are the subjects of 
it enemies to God ^. until renewed by the special influ- 
ence of the spirit of God. I have never seen them satis- 
factorily explained upon that supposition, nor do I believe 
that they admit of such explanation. They most clearly 
imply, until td^ed from their obvious meaning, that joung 
children are objects of the Saviour's complacency and 
affection ; that their innocency, gentleness, and good dis- 
position, are the proper objects of imitation ; that they 
are, what men are to become by conversion or regenera- 
tion. 

fiut there are, as I have said, a few texts, from which 
the doctrine I am considering is inferred, and these have 
been brought forward, and placed in all the strength of 
which they are capable, by those who believe and defend 
the doctrine, and particulai'ly by the able advocate it has 
found in the author of the pamphlet before me. 

It i» not pretended, I believe, by any of the defenders 

of the native, hereditary depravity ot the human race, 

that the doctrine is, any wnere in scripture, expressly 

asserted. It is not a matter of direct assertion, but of 

Inference. It is considered as implieil iu several passages. 

Now I admit that a doctrine, no where expressly taught, 

may yet be so clearly, and constantly implied, may so 

enter into the whole texture of the sacred writings, and 

appear in every part, as to be as reasonable an object of 

our faith, as those doctrines, which ar^ the most distinctly 

and formally enunciated. But examples of this kind are 

usually (I will not affirm always, but usually) such as are 

presented not a few times only, and then in a doubtful 

form, but such as appear constantly, and enter as it were 

into the very substance of the whole. Such, for instance, 

is the being of God, no where asserted, but every where 

implied. Such is the moral freedom of man, upon which 

rests his accountability as a moral being ; and such, in my 

apprehension, is the doctrine, that men become sinners, 

guilty before God, and objects of his displeasure only by 

their personal acts, and nut by the nature with which they 

came into being. 
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The first text adduced, as implying innate total depinr- 
itj, is Oren. vi. 5, A few remarks will show how little it 
is to the purpose, and how far from supporting what is 
made to rest upon it. For, in the first place, it relctes not 
to mankind universally, but to the degenerate race of men 
of that age, so remarkably and universally corrupt beyond 
all that had gone before, or have followed since^ as to call 
for the most signal tokens of the vengeance^of heaven. la 
the second place, were it said of all men in every age, 
instead of being confined, as it is, to the inhabitants of 
the earth at that particular time, it would still be nothing 
to the purpose, for which it is brought. There is no asser- 
tion of native derived depravity, none of a corrupt nature^ 
no Intimation of hereditary guilt, no reference to innate 
aversion to good and inclination to evil. It is the mere 
assertion of a state of great corruption and wickedness, 
which no one denies ; and not only of external actions, 
such as << the world being full of violence," but of purposes 
and dispositions of the heart, implying deep-rooted and 
radical wickedness, expressed by '^ the imaginations of the 
heart." But this is ail perfectly consistent with their 
coming into being, innocent and pure. It is not \i4iat 
they are by nature, but by habit ; not what they were as 
they came from the hands of the Creator, but what they 
have become in the use or ratiier abuse of his gifts, and of 
the condition in which he placed them. 

It is said that the language here is universal, as also 
when it is used again in the viii. chapter ; and that its 
application to man universally in all ages and nations, is 
confirmed by the passages quoted by Paul, in the iii. 
chapter of Romans from Psalms xiv. liii. v. cxl. x. xxxvi. 
and Isaiah lix. where he describes Jews and Gentiles of 
that age, in passages borrowed from the Old Testament, 
and applies them as descriptive of the character of man« 
kind without exception. But in each case the argument 
wholly fails of proving what it is brought to prove; be- 
cause it depends for its force on an interpretation of 
language, which cannot be adopted without leading to con- 
sequences, which the advocates of universal original de- 
pravity would be as slow to admit, as its opposers. 

It goes on the supposition that the sacred writers used 
words, as no other writers ever did use them, with perfect 
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phiiosopbkal ezactDest^ instead of the pofrakr sense; and 
that their writings were to be interpreted bj mles^ to 
^hich no other writings wili bear to be subjected. 

Universal expressions, like those in the texts in ques- 
tion, are so far from being always used in their strict 
literal sense, that thej are usually rek^ve, to be under- 
stood and interpreted in relation to the subject and occa- 
Mon« Thus when it is said, (I Tim. ii 4,) ««6od will 
have all men to be saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth," it relates to the question, whether anj class ot 
nation of men are excluded from the favour and good will 
of Gody and therefore oueht to be excluded from a share 
in the benevolent regards and prayers of Christians ; so 
that all men means, not every individual, but all ranks, 
descriptions, and conditions of men. In the unlimited 
sense of the words it is not true. It is not true that God 
wills every individual to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, i e. of the Gospel ; for thousands are precluded 
from the possibility of it by the circumstances of their 
being. Nor is it true, Ihat he wills all men to be finally 
saved ; but only all of every rank, and every nation, who 
are penitent, obedient, and faithful. He wills none to be 
excluded from having the truth proposed, and salvation 
offered to them. And that all who receive and obey it, 
shall actually obtain the salvation offered. So also (Tit. 
il in when it is said, ^< the grace of God bringing salva- 
tion, hath appeared to all men," the roeanios; cannot be, 
etrer^ individtuUj for it never has been published to all in 
that sense, fiut, as in the other case, to men of every 
nation, age, rank, condition, and in the same sense in 
which Paul (Col. i. £3) spoke of the Gospel as *< preached 
to every creature under heaven." 

It is in a similar, popular, qualified sense, a sense 
never leading men into mistakes upon other subjects and 
common occasions, that Moses, speaking of the general 
wickedness and corruption of manners, which were the 
occasion of the flood, uses language, which in its strictly 
literal import might be understood to mean, that there 
was no virtue remaining on the earth ; though he imme- 
diately tells us, that Noah was an exception to the pre- 
vailing wickedness, that ^' he found favour in the e^es of 
the Lord, (ch. vi. 8, 9) being a just man^ ^vA'^^l \tv\C\% 
generations, and one who walked with God^^ 
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The same remark occurs with equal force in resmct 
to the passage so much relied on in the xiv. Psalm. Not 
only is there no intimation as to the origin and source of 
the evil, no intimation of an inbred, innate, hereditary 
depravity, but only of great and general corruption of 
manners ; but though a verbal universality is expressed} 
the very Psalm itself takes care to teach us with what 
qualifications it is to be understood. For while it asserts, 
in the strong language of emotion and eastern hyperbole, 
*( that all were gone aside, all together become filthy, none 
that did good, no, not one^'^^ the writer seems wholly un- 
conscious of a design to have his language understood 
according to its literal import ; for he immediately goes 
on with expressions absolutely incompatible with such a 
meaning. Ue goes on to speak of a <^ people of God, 
a generation of the righteous, whose refuge was jBrod.** 
The same is the case with each of the other Budms. 
quoted bj Paul in his Kpistle to the Romans. 

But it IS of little comparative importance, whether the au- 
thors of the Psalms, or the Apostle in quoting them, meant 
to be understood as expressing a general truth in popular 
language, or as expressing themselves with literal philoso- 
phical exactness. Understand them in the most unliiiiited, 
unqualified sense, of which their words are capable, thej 
express only what no one will deny, that all men are 
sinners. The question will still be open, as before, how 
this universality of sin and great corruption of manners 
are to be accounted for. Whether, as the advocates of 
orthodoxy contend, men come into the world with a cor- 
rupt nature, prone only to wickedness, and utterly inca- 
pable of any good thought or aetion till renewed by an 
influence of the holy spirit, which they can do nothing to 
procure I or as Unitarians believe, this con upt nature is 
not what they received from God, but what they have 
made for themselves. That they were not made sinners, 
but became so by yielding to temptations, which it was in 
their power to resist, by obeying the impulse of the pas- 
sions, and the calls of appetite, in opposition to the direc« 
tion of reason and the notices of conscience ; by subjecting 
themselves to the dominion of the inferior part of their 
nature, instead of putting themselves under the guidance 
of their superior faculties. 
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Qaestions may be asked upon this statement, which 
cannot be answered, because we have not faculties which 
enable us in any cases to trace things up to the first 
cause and spring of action. But no difficulty so great 
and insurmountable meets us^ as, on the opposite theory, 
is the moral difficulty in which it involves the character of 
the Author of our bein^. When we have traced back the 
wiekedness of men, as it actually exists, to the voluntary 
neglect, and perversion, and abuse of the nature God has 
given them, we can go no farther. 

It IS asserted, (pp. 38, 39) ^ that when we read in the 
Bible the highest descriptions of human wickedness in the 
old world, in Sodom, in Canaan, in Jerusalem ; or of the 
wickedness of individuals, as Pharaoh, Saul, Jeroboam, 
and Judas ; it is perfectly just and natural for us to reflect, 
such U human nature^ such is man ; and orthodox writers 
reason iiD an unexceptionable manner, when they under- 
take to show, what human nature is, from the description 
which is given of the wickedness of man in the Old Testa- 
*ent.'' 

The writer, I think, must perceive that he has expressed 
himself rashly or carelessly, when he considers clearly 
the force and bearing of what he has said in the above 
paragraph. Are we to consider those places, whieh, 
Bineied out and distinguished from all others, are expressly 
declared to have been destroyed for their enormous and 
incorrigible wickedness, as lair representatives of the 
usual state and character of the human race ? People, 
who were ordered tb he wholly extirpated for the very pur- 
pose of stopping the contagion of their vices, preventing the 
spread of the infection, and serving as a warning to other 
nations to prevent their becoming Tike them ? Are Pha- 
raoh, Jeroboam, and Judas, fair examples and representa- 
tives of human nature ? Men, singled out in a history of 
two thousand years, as instances of uncommon wicked- 
ness, visited with as uncommon tokens of retributory 
justice ? Let it be asked, why the cruelty and obstinacy 
of Pharaoh, rather than the humanity, and pietj, and 
meekness of Moses ; why the idolatry, and unprincipled 
ambition, and selfishness of Jeroboam, rather than the 
piety, tenderness of conscience, and public spirit of Jo- 
siah 5 why the single wretch, who was so base wvd ^Qt^kvd. 
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as to sell and betray his Master, rathei* than the eleven, 
who were true and faithful to him, should be selected m 
specimens of the race to which they belong, and the great 
community of which they make a part ? 

Would you select the period of seven years* famine, 
as an example of the usual fertility of Egypt f The deso- 
lating pestilence in the days of David, as a fair specioiea 
of the salubrity of the climate of Israel ? Would vottM 
to a lazar-housc or hospital, rather than to the fields^ the 
wharves, and the factories, to know what is the usual 
state of human health and activity? Is an ideot'or a 
madman a just specimen of the human intellect? Or are 
we to find in our prisons, and at the gallows, in higbwav* 
men, pirates, and murderers, a true index to pmnt out tne 
general morals of the community ? .* 

It is unnecessary to multiply* remarks on the ne^t.^xt 
brought to prove human depravity, (Jer. xvii. 9)^ The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperate!^ wick- 
ed." Admit that it relates to a prevailing trait in the 
human character ; do we not well know, that in the i^toih 
aion use of language, such general expressions are s^dbm. 
to be understood as universal in their application ? They 
are to be understood in a limited and popular ngae. 
What is more than this, though the text were intendea lo 
express a trait of character absolutely universal, it has no 
more relation to the question respecting the source of 
human wickedness, whether it be natural or ajcquired, 
than any other descriptions of prevalent wickedneas ill tbe 
world* But the total irrelevancy of the text to the par* 
pose, for which it is brought, appears best by considering 
the subject matter, about which it is introduced. The 
prophet is stating the safety of trusting in God, and the 
insecurity of trusting in man. The reason is, that men 
are deceitful, and not to be depended on. Now this 
reason would be ^ood, and support the prophet's conclu- 
sion, though deceit and treachery were not the universal, 
though they were not even the general character of men. 
W^ere there many to be found, who would deceive and 
betray, it would be suifieient to justify tlie prophet, m 
withdrawing men from their confidence in man, and 
teaching them to place it in Him, who can never fail, and 
will never deceive. And it would sufficiently account for 
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Ills adding in the next verse, " I the Lord search thfe 
heart." However deceitful men niay be, and able to 
impose on men ^ there is one, who is able to detect, and 
will not fail to punish. 

From th^ New Testament, the first passage selected, as 
implying the doctrine under consideration, is the answer 
of Christ to Nicodemus, (Jobn iii. 3) " Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." it is 
contended, (pp. 42, 43) that the universal necessity of 
regeneration, expressed in this text, implies universal de- 
pravity. "Tliat this necessity of a moral renovation 
arises from the character man possesses in consequence of 
his natural birth ; that all must be born again, because, 
and only because, all without exception are, by nature, or 
in consequence of their natural birth, in such a state of 
moral impurity, as disqualifies the.n for the enjoyments of 
heaven, unless they are renewed by the holy spirit." 

A single consideration convinces me, that the inference 
is without foundation, and that the universal necessity of 
regeneration may consist with original innocency, and 
exemption from any prevailing tendency, as we are born 
into the world, to vice rather than virtue. By their 
natural birth men only become human, reasonable, ac- 
countable beings. « What is born of the flesh is flesh.'* 
They receive by their natural birth only the human na- 
ture. They receive no moral character, but only the 
faculties and powers, in the exercise of which a moral 
characteris to be formed. The formation of this charac- 
ter introduces them into a new state of being, and by 
whatever means, and at whatever time it takes place, it 
may be called by no very remote or unusual figure, a new 
hirth ; and those who have ^hus acquired a moral charac- 
ter, and received the prinpiples of a spiritual life, in addi- 
tion to the natural human life, may be said to be born 
again. Now if this was what Jesus meant in what he said 
• to Nicodemus, it will no more imply original sin, than 
original holiness. It will only imply the absence or want 
of that, which was necessary to becoming a subject of the 
kingdom of God. The terms new b'uihi born again^ born 
of the spirit f renewed, become a new man, are applied with 
as much |>ropriety to those, who receive the influences of 
the Gospel, and acquire the character, which it is intended 
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to forniy on the supposition of original innocence and 
purity, as upon that of native depravity and original sin- 
fulness. In each case alike, it expresses a great moral 
change, and implies the formation of a new character, not 
possessed before. On the supposition, therefore, that this 
passage refers, as is generally supposed by interpreters, 
to that great moral change, which the religion of the Gos- 
pel is to produce on those who embrace it, in order to 
their being tit members of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth and in glorj ; it will be seen to be nothing to the 
purpose of those, who attempt to budd upon it the doctrine 
of a moral depravity, with winch all men are born into 
the world. It will only imply, that they do not po^ess 
by birth that character of personal holiness and positive 
virtue, which is necessary to their being Christians, fit 
subjects of the present and future kingdom of God. 

The passage, (Kom. v. 12) '• Wherefore, as by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned," is of 
another kind, and to be shown to have no relation to the 
subject by other considerations. The whole force of this 
passage, (if it have any, as relates to this subject,) lies in 
the last clause, ^' For that all have sinned.'* Now if this 
clause be understood in a sense, which shall prove any 
thing to the purpose, it will prove the genuine old Galvin- 
istic doctrine, the imputation of Adam's sin. It leads 
back to the notion of a federal head, of Adam^s acting not 
only on his own responsibility, but for all his posterity ; 
acting in their stead, so that his action was tneirs, and 
they '^ sinned in him and fell with him in his first trans- 
gression." They are all sinners by the sin of him, their 
representative, federal head. The myriads who die in 
earliest infancy, before it is possible for them to perform 
any act, or to have any volition, either sinful or virtuous, 
yet die because they are sinners. They are sinners then 
by the sin of another, by the imputation of sin to them ; 
and this is the true doctrine of Calvinism ; and this, it 
^eems to me, is also the doctrine of Dr. Woods, notwith- 
standing his explicit rejection of it, as stated in words. 
For besides that he acquiesces in the qualified statement 
of Stapfer, (p. 45) (which, after all, must mean the doc- 
trine of imputation in its full extent, if it have any intelli- 
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gible meaning ; since God's giving Adam a posterity like 
himself, if it mean any thing to the purpose, must mean 
sinners like himself;) besides this, he asserts, that the 
Apostle's reasoning goes on the ground, that (p. 46) 
'^ Adam^s transgression had, in the plan of the divine ad- 
ministration, such a relation to his posterity, that in con- 
sequence of it, they were constituted sinners, and subjected 
to death and all other sufferings, as penal evils?^ Now if 
the posterity of Adam being constituted sinners^ and sub- 
jected to all sufferings, as penal evils, that is, as punish- 
ments, in consequence of his transgression, mean any 
thing to the purpose for which it is introduced, and yet 
short of the common Caivinistic notion of imputation, I 
am unable to perceive what it is, and it needs explanation, 
and a more definite statement, than I have seen. 

But I am persuaded the passage has no such meaning. 
It is a single phrase taken away from its connexion, and 
what is more, out of the middle of an argument. Did it 
therefore, as it does not, express distinctly our original 
BatiTe depravity, it would give very little satisfaction 
alone ; for there is no sentiment so absurd, that it may not 
be supported by single sentences, thus detached from the 
conne:irion in which they are used. But I have observed 
that in its most obvious sense it expresses no such native 
corruption. Understood literally, the only assertion it 
contains with certainty is that of a fact, which none will 
deny, th6 universality of sin, that all have sinned. Now 
the nature of the universality intended to be asserted, in 
this, as in every case, is to be learned from the circum- 
stances of the case. All who are capable of sinning^ all 
OS soon as they are capable of it, all as soon as they are 
moral agents, S^uch limitations of the sense of universal 
expressions in other cases are constantly occurring. Were 
all the inhabitants of a country required to take an oath 
of allegiance to the government ; the requisition would be 
considered as complied with, though no infants and small 
children had taken the oath, and all would be considered 
as included under its obligation. But there is another 
consideration, which ought to prevent this text from being 
considered of any weight on the subject. The whole 
passage in which it stands is one of the most intiicate and 
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difficult in the New Testament. The phrase* on which 
so much is made to depend, admits equally well of several 
difleiciit translations, each of which will give it a different 
meaning; and its connexion with the passage in which it 
stands is not such, as to help us, to any degree of certainty, 
in determining by which version its true sense is express- 
ed. Dr. Woi)ds himself," allows it to be In some respects 
very obscure." He will doubtless admit then, that the 
support derived to a doctrine, depending on any particu- 
lar translation of this text, or any particular meaning 
assigned to it, will be of very little value ; of none indeed 
any farther, than it receives support itself from other 
plainer passages 

Kphesians ii. 3. " And were by nature children of wrath, 
even as others." The connexion and circumstances of 
the case show the meaning of this verse, and that it fur- 
nishes no proof of inbred moral corruption, but only of 
corrupt and wicked habits. It refers to the former state 
of Jews as well as heathen, before their conversion to 
Christianity. In that state, they were all alike, children 
of wrath, deserving of wrath, not as they came into the 
world, not as they came from their Maker's hand, but 
as they became by the habits, and- customs, and prac- 
tices of that state, into which they were born ; which 
was a state of nature, as compared with the state of 
grace, into which they were introduced by Christian- 
ity. What they were before they became Christians, 
they were by nature ; what they became afterward, was 
by the grace of God, which appeared bringing salvation* 
The state of nature was that, into wKich they came by 
their birth ; as distinguished from the state of grace into 
whicli they came, when they embraced Christianity. 
When they received Christianity, they were born again, 
born of water by their baptism, born of the spirit by 

* E(p iy in our translalion, *^for that^** has been rendered by tlie 
several phrases, because, inasmuch as, as Jar as, in whom, unto 
%\)hich, afln'.r wAom, on account of whovi. Wlitn meaning's so 
various are assij^ned to tliis text hy Schleusner, Eisner, Taylor, 
Doddridg-e, Whitby, and Macknight, I am justified in attributing 
to it a degree of obscurity and uncertainty, which should prevent 
it from bting- alleged witi! much contideiice in proof of any doc* 
trine, which it may be supposed to express. 
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receiving the spirit of Christianity) bj being renewed in 
the temper oi their mind. Then they were no longer 
children of wrath, whM the new birth was completed, and 
their reli^on had produced all its moral effects. 

According to this view of the subject, the state of nature 
has no reference to what a man brings into the world with 
him, but it stands opposed to a state of grace. It is that 
state in which all are, Jews as well as Gentiles, before 
they become Christians. This language of the Apostle, 
like much of that in the Epistles, referring to the same 
subject, relates to men, as bodies of men, not as individu- 
als. It compares them together as bodies, not as indi- 
viduals. It speaks of them generally^ as in their heathen 
and Jewish state, and then in their Christian state. In 
the former << dead in sin,^' in the latter, ^< quickened, and 
raised up,'* and (v. 5, 6,) ^« made to sit together in heavenly 
places,** 

The former, (12, 13.) "Strangers, aliens, without God, 
without hope, afar off*;'* the latter, <<roade nigh by the 
blood of Christ." 

The former, (19.) "Strangers and foreigners;" the 
latter, <' fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God." 

The former, (3, 1.) " children of wrath, having their 
conversation in the lusts of the flesh, dead in trespasses 
and sins;" the latter, (4, 5, 10.) "by the rich mercy of 
God, quickened, saved by grace, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works." 

The whole of this refers to the same thing ; not to the 
personal condition of individuals as such, hut to that of 
the whole body of Christians, as quickened and raised 
from the moral and spiritual death of their original Jewish 
and heathen state ; as delivered from the state of wrath, 
in which they had lived from their birth ; and by the rich 
mercy of God and the faith of the Gospel, made to sit 
t^e^er in heavenly places, that is, to enjoy all th« privi- 
ties and hopes of Christians. 

It has no reference therefore to the state in which per- 
sons are born into the woild in all ages. Those now born 
into the world in Christian lands are not in the same 
sense, that these Kphesians were, children of wrat/i by 
nature^ but as these same is^phesians woi'er after their coa- 
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version to Christianity, saved by the grace of Gody quick" 
^enedy raised from the dead, made nigh by the blood of 
Christy fellow-citizens with the saints^ of the household of 
God. 

All this language was applied to the Ephesians univer- 
sally after their conversion, and all of it is as applicable 
universally now to those, who are Christians by birth ; as 
distinguished from those, who are heathen by birth. 

The phrase we are considering then must be seen to be 
wholly inapplicable to the purpose for which it is alleged. 

We are called upon by the advocates for the doctrine 
of depravity to show, that it is inconsistent with the moral 
perfection of God ; that it is not taught in the scriptures ; 
and that all the wickedness in the world may be accounted 
for without admitting the doctrine. 

With respect to the first, I might satisfy myself witht 
daying, that it belongs to those, who maintain the doctrine, 
to prove its consistency with the moral perfection of God. 
But I have no wish to avail myself of the right, which 
every one has, who is called upon to prove a negative, of 
throwing back tl>e burden of proof. It is one of the eases 
in which the negative is susceptible of satisfactory proof. 

When we charge the common doctrine of depravity with 
being inconsistent with the moral character of God, it is, 
as taken in connexion with the rest of the system, of 
which it makes a part. It is the whole system together 
that we maintain is incapable of being defended in consis- 
tency with the moral attributes of the Author of our being. 
Whatever the nature of man be, it is such, as he received 
at the hand of his Maker. Whatever tendency and pronc- 
ness to evil there may be in him, as he is born into the 
world, it is no greater than his Maker gave him. We 
dissert then that no guilt, no fault can be attributed to hini 
by bis Maker for such proneness. If God be a just being, 
he cannot be displeased with him for being what he mad<& 
him. If he be a good being, he cannot punbh him Cm: it. 
To subject him to penal evils for a propensity to sin, boMl 
with him in consequence of his descent from a sinful ances- 
tor^ is not the less cruel and unjust for his being voluntart^ 
in following tl^t propensity, unless he had also the natural 
or communicated power to resist it. If he have that 
power, then he bvcomes guilty and deserving of punisbi- 
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ment) so soon as in the indulgence of the propensity he 
actually becomes a sinner, hut no sooner. Till then, even 
on the supposition above, no guilt is ncurred. The pro« 
pensity itself is no sin and implies no j^uilt. And after* 
^ard the justice of his subjection to penal evils depend^ on 
his power of being and acting otherwise than he doe?. 
Had he no power to be, to feel, and to act otherwise than 
he does, he could not be guilty and deserving of punish- 
ment for continuing in his present state. But according 
to the scheme, which assumes to be that of Orthodoxy, 
those who are the subjects of this innate moral depravity, 
inclination to evil, and wholly '< wrong state of the moral 
affections and actions," (p. 3J) are utterly incapable of 
doing any thing toward producing in themselves a mural 
change, or which shall be a reason with God for granting 
to them that grace, which is necessary to their regenera- 
tion and sanctification. It is only the irresistible iiifiu- 
ence of the spirit of God, which can renew and change 
their nature. Now we assert, that until this grace has 
been imparted and resisted, there can be no blame- worthi« 
ness. Beinss so situated may be the objects of pity to the 
Author of tneir being, and his pity may be manifested in 
bringing suffering upon them in the way of discipline, for 
the purpose of promoting their renovation, and bringing 
them to a state of holiness : but it cannot he inflicted by 
a just being as punishment. Mow, if I rightly understand 
the scheme of Calvinism, divine punishments are not, 
according to that scheme, disciplinary, but vindictive. 
God punishes his offending creatures, not to reform them, 
but to vindicate his authority. The sufferings of the 
wicked have no tendency to reform, but rather to harden 
and confirm them in their opposition to God and their 
duty. 

NoM^ however consistent with justice may be the inflic- 
tion of vindictive punishment, where it is in the power of 
the subject of it to be different from what he is, and to 
act otherwise than he does ; it is contended that it can- 
not be so, where the guilt to be punished is inbred, a part 
of man's original nature, such as he came from the Crea- 
tor's hands ; where, in fact, the sinner is as his Maker 
sent him into the world, not as he has made himself br 
his own act, by the abuse, or neglect, or perversion of hia^ 
power, and bis faculties and affectiQn%> 
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That the doctrine is not contained in the scriptures I 
have endeavoured to show, by showing the insufficiency of 
the several texts from the Old and New Testament, on 
which Dr. Woods relies for its support; and that they 
admit of a satisfactory interpretation, which gives no coun* 
tenance to it. I know very well, that these are not the 
only texts which are supposed to relate to the sul^ject; 
but 1 do not know that any others are thought to hart 
more weight, or to present greater difficulties. I bavd 
limited myself to these, solely from a wish not to extend 
the discussion beyond what was rendered necessary, by the 
course pursued by Dr. Woods ; and presuming that the 
texts, which he has selected, were those on which he 
would place his chief reliance. 

When the extent and prevalence of wickedness in the 
world are urged as indicating an original inherent corrup- 
tion, and we are called upon to account for it in a satis- 
factory manner, without admitting the orthodox doctrine 
of depravitjr ; 1 shall think it sufficient to refer you to the 
account which I have given of our moral constitution', and 
the state of trial in which we are placed. Being, by the 
whole of our nature and condition, equally capable of 
virtue and of vice, of a right and of a wrong course ; it is 
no more difficult to account for the actual existence of the 
highest, than of the lowest degree of either. But I have 
also another consideration to suggest. It will not, I sup« 
pose, be pretended, that our first parents were, previous 
their fall, subjects of the same moral depravity, which is 
attributed to their descendants. It will be admitted that 
they were created innocent and pure, " in tl]e image of 
God in righteousness and holiness;'' yet they became 
sinners. Now it belongs to him, who urges the wicked- 
ness of mankind as a proof of innate original depravitj, 
to account for the sin of our first parents, who are ad- 
mitted to have been created, not only in a state of inno- 
cence, but of p<i^itive holiness. 

I have one only remark more, which I wish to make in 
conclusion upon this subject. The doctrine, which I have 
been considering in this letter. Dr. Woods styles, (p. 31) 
his *' humbling cfniclusion.**' In this he intimates, what is 
often more distinctly expressed by orthodox writers, that 
the doctrine is of a more humbling nature^ more expressive 
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, ef self abasement, and of a sense of human demerit and 
unworthine^, than that which declares our nature to be 
originally pure, innocent, free from enmity to God, and 
from an inclination only to evil. But with how little 
justice this is claimed, 1 am persuaded you will he con- 
vinced, by a moment's reflection. Can that be thought a 
more humbling doctrine, which traces all our wicked 
actions up to an original constitution, given us at first by 
our Maker, and a depravity of nature which he gave us 
when he gave us being; than that which attributes all 
our sins to our own neglect, and ahuse, and perversion of 
the gifts of God ? We have certainly no cause to feel our- 
selves humbled under a sense of any thing that we are by 
nature. We have occasion to be ashamed only of what 
we have become by practice. For the nature God has 
given us no sentiment but that of gratitude is due. Hu- 
mility and self-condemnation should spring only from the 
consciousness of a course of life not answering to the 
powers, and faculties, and privileges of our nature. What 
God has made us, we should think of with unmingled 

- satisfaction; what we have made ourselves, we.cannQt 
think of with too deep regret, and sorrow^ and shame. 



LETTER IV. 

Iw the system of Orthodoxy defended by Dr. Woods, 
the doctrine of Election stands in immediate and close 
connexion with that of the total depravity of human nature, 
and is brought forward by him the next in order. He 
seems to enter upon the discussion of this subject with the 
impression, that he has strong prepossessions to encoun- 
ter, and that these prepossessions are not without founda- 
tion. " I acknowledge," he says, (p. 52) " that orthodox 
writers and preachers of high repute, but deficient in 
judgment, have, in some instances, exhibited the doctrine 
in a manner, v/hich has given too much occasion for these 
prepossessions; and too much occasion for this author 
(Mr. Channing) to think, that the doctrine is inconsistent 
with the moral perfection of God." Again, (p. 6S) «* Or* 
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sioDS, which, at first view, may seem to furnish occasion 
for some of the heavy charges brought auainst us bj our 
opposers. But for the rash, unqualified expressions of 
men, who have become hot and violent by controversy, 
we are not to be held responsible. We here enter our 
solemn protest against the language, which has sometimes 
been employed, and the conceptions which have sometimes 
been entertained on this subject by men, who have been 
denominated Calvinists.'* Again, (p. 79) " I am willing 
to concede, that those views of the doctrine of Election, 
against which Whitby and many other respectable writers 
direct their principal arguments, are justly liable to objec* 
iionJ*^ From these passages one might be led to suppose, 
that those, whose opinions Dr. Woods professes to repre« 
sent, maintain the doctrine of Election in some qualified 
sense, and not as it is to be found in the popular writers, 
and confessions. And in this he would be confirmed by 
the statement at the close of the discussion, (p. 81) *' Tou 
now see what we mean by the doctrine of Election, and 
in what manner we believe it ds the result of his own 
unsearchable wisdom and grace, and for reasons which 
relate to the great ends of his administration^ God eter* 
naUy purposed to save a great number of our race, and 
purposed to save them precisely in the manner in which he 
actually does save them*''* From this form of the doctrine | 
I presume no Unitarian would dissent ; and were there 
iHithing in the Letters of Dr. Woods to show that the 
Ortho(U)x faith is something more than is here expressed, 
one would have supposed he might have been spared the 
labour of any formal defence of it against objection, and 
all that solicitude which he seems to have felt *^ in disclos- 
ing to his readers with the utmost frankness his inmost 
thoughts upon the subject." (p. 8;^ ) 

If this is a complete statement of the doctrine of Elec- 
tion, as it is understood by the Orthodox, and if Dr. 
Woods and those whom he represents, and for whom he 
professes to speak, do not maintain the opinions against 
which the Sermon of Mr. Channing is directed ; there 
seems to have been no good reason why he should feel 
himself concerned at all in the charge. Calvinists only, 
who do maintain them, can fairly consider their opinions 
Jis ittt^eked, and themselves called upon to defend them. 
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But Dr. Woods has no where informed us, who those 
^< Orthodox writers of high repute'* are, who have exposed 
the doctrine to objection by their injudicious exhibitions 
of it ;-nor has he told us in what respectvS thej have given 
a false representation of it. It is to be regretted that he 
did not think it necOHsary to do this, as he must perceive 
how much it is calculated to perplex, and how much it may 
mislead, his readers. For« as a simple statement drawn 
from the several parts of his letters will show, it cannot 
have been his design to express his dissent from the doc* 
trine of Election as expressed in the strongest language 
of orthodox writers; but only to guard against the impres* 
sion^ which he supposes the strong and naked statement 
of it may be likely to make. 

The following is the statement of this doctrine by the 
Westminster Divines, as it stands in their Confession of 
Faiths and more briefly in the Assembly's Catechism. 

" God did from all eternity freely and unchangeably 
ordain whatsoever comes to pass. 

" By the decree of God some men and ancels are pre- 
destinated unto everlasting life^ and others fore-ordained 
to everlasting death.*' 

<< These angels and men. thus predestinated and fore- 
ordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed, and 
their number so certain and definite, that it cannot be 
either increased or dimini^^hed." 

«' Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, 
before the foundation of the world was laid, according to 
his eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel 
and good pleasure of his will, hath chosen in Christ unto 
everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace and love, 
without any foresight of faith or good works, or perse- 
verance in either of them, or any other thing, in the crea- 
ture, as conditions or causes, moving him thereunto." 

<« As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath 
he, by the eternal and most free purpose of his wilL fore- 
ordained all the means thereunto. Wherefore, they who 
Are elected, being fallen in Adam, are redeemed by 
Christ, are effectually called unto faith in Christ, &c» 
I^either are any other redeemed by Christi effectually 
c^ledy &c. but the elect only.." 
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«< The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to 
the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he 
extendeth or withholdeth mercy, as he pleaseth, to pass 
by, and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their 
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I will now place before you, in the best manner I am 
able, such a view of Dr. Woods' opinions upon the subject, 
as is to be found in scattered passages through his seventh 
and eighth letters. 

*' The Father has given to Christ a part of the human 
race, and those, who have thus been given to Christ, are 
the persons, who shall have eternal life 5" (p 54) and this, 
he goes on to prove at large, ^^ denotes all who shall finally 
be savedJ*^ (p. 55,) 

" In every case, a person's being given to Christ secures 
his coming to Christ ; and, when Christ speaks of those 
who were given him of the Father, he includes the whole 
number that shall be saved." (p 56.) 

*' God has a purpose^ choice, will^ and good pleasure^ 
respecting those who are saved ; a purpose or choice^ 
which was in the mind of God before they existed ; a pur- 
pose which does not rest upon any personal merit in those, 
who are its objects ; of grace, excluding all works of 
righteousness from having any concern in this subject." 
(p. 57.) 

" Nothing is effected by the efforts of man, but every 
tiling depends on the mercy of God '* (p. 59 ) 

^l,The sovereign purposie of God relates to roan's eter- 
nal interests, to their religious character and salvation.".,.. 
" I could, as I think, make it appear, that the doctrine of 
God's sovereign Election is the only doctrine, which ac- 
counts satisfactorily for the actual difference^ which exists 
between true believers^ and the rest of the world J'^ (pp. 
61,62) ^^^ 

" We hold it as a fact, universally, that impenitent, 
unrenewed sinners do no good work, which God regards 
as a condition of their being renewed, or on account of 
which he has promised them regeneration : that, in all 
cases, he calls and renews them according to his own pur- 
pose and grace." (pp. 67, 68.) 

" We believe thui those, who are chosen of God to 
salvation, are not chosen because they were, in them- 
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selves, more worthy of this blessing than others, tliat God 
looked upon their moral feelin;^ and conduct with the 
same disapprobation, and had the same^iew of their ill-, 
desert, and that he chose them, as we may saj,/or reasons 
of state ; for general reasons in his government, which he 
has not revealed. "....<< The purpose and administration of 
'Qod are, in this respect, different from what our wisdom 
would dictate, or our affections choose ; they cannot be 
accounted for by any principles known to us, but result 
from the infinite perfection of God, and are conformed to 
reasons, which he 'has concealed in his own mind." (p» 

If you will ' compare these passages with those before 
quoted from the Westminster Confession, you will find 
that they differ from each other only in the degree of 
clearness and ezplicitness, with which the same doctrine 
18 expressed. 

I shall now endeavour to show, that the *< method of 
designating the heirs of salvation/' which this doctrine 
implies, can neither be reconciled with our natural notions 
of the moral character of God, derived from the use of the 
faculties he has given us, and our observation of his con- 
duct in the government of the world ; nor with what he 
has made known to us of his character, and purposes, and 
government in the Christian revelation. 

How repugnant this doctrine is to our natural reason. 
Dr. Woods himself seems to be fully sensible. <* If it 
were put to my natural reason," he says, (p. 54) " to 
judge by its own light respecting what is called the doc- 
trine of Election ; my judgment might agree with the 
judgment of those, who reject the doctrine. If the ques- 
tion were, what difficulNes attend the doctrine, 1 might 
perhaps bring forward as many as others." 

Now, as Uod is the Author of our being;, and as that " 
portion of reason, which we' have, was given us by him for 
cor guide, it is certainly very remarkable, and what we 
should not expect, that instead of indicating to us truly his 
character, and dispositions, and purposes f so far as it 
gives us any information, it should universally mislead us 
respectiug them. Followins: the light of our reason and 
the natural impulse of our Feelings, we find it impossible 
to imagine, that the Author of our being, the common 

4 
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Parent of all, can regard and treat his oflfspring in the 
manner, which the doctrine in question attributes to him. 
That, without any foreseen difference of character and 
desert in men, before he had brought them into being, he 
should regard some with complacency and love, and the rest 
with disapprobation, and hatred, and wrath ; and without 
any reference to the future use or abuse of their naturcy 
should appoint some to everlasting happiness, and the rest 
to everlasting misery ; and that this appointment, entirely 
arbitrarfy for which no reason is to be assigned, but his 
sovereign will, should be the cause, and not the conse- 
quence, of the holiness of the one, and of the defect of 
holiness of the other. A man, who should do what this 
doctrine attributes to God, I will not say toward his own 
offspring, but toward any beings that were dependent on 
him, and whose destiny was at his disposal, would be 
regarded as a monster of malevolence, and cruelty, and 
caprice. It is incredible that the Author of our being 
should thus have formed us with an understanding and 
moral feelings to lead us without fail to condemn the 
measures and the principles of the government of him, 
who so made us. 

Will it be said that this repugnance which we feet to 
the doctrine in question is one of the proofs of the cor- 
ruption of our nature ? Yet whatever that nature may 
be, it is such as he gave us. And however imperfect our 
reason, it is what he gave to be our guide. It is the only 
immediate guide he has given us ; and it is that, which 
must be the ultimate judge of the evidence, and of the 
nature and value, of any notices which he may give of his 
will and purposes, by his providence or his word. Can it 
have been the design of the Apostle to put down our rea- 
son, our moral feelings, and natural conscience, as seems 
to be intimated in the pamphlet, *' by the appalling rebuke^ 
"Who art thou that repliest against God ?'* But who is 
the man, that in the truest sense is chargeable with reply- 
ing against God ."^ Is it not he, who would set aside, as 
false and dangerous, the guide he has given to all for the 
direction of life ? Is it not he, who refuses to listen to the 
voice, by which he speaks to all ? Who calls in question 
the notices he gives of himself and of the principles of his 
government, in the only universal revelation that he has 
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made -of himgelff He, it seems to me, replies against 
Ood, who rejects or undervalues the notices, which he has 
in any way given us, of himself or of the principles of hit 
government Not less he, who refuses to follow reason 
and natural conscience, than he, who will not submit to 
the demands of a written revelation. Not less he, who 
turns his back upon the works of God, than he, who closes 
his eyes against his written word. 

But m V objection to the orthodox doctrine of Blcibtion is 
grounden not solely on its being irreconcileable with our 
reason and moral feelings; I find it not more easy to 
reconcile it with the instructions of the holy scriptures. . 
I look to the general scope of the sacred writings, a» 
regards the disposition of tne Author of nature toward his 
creatures, and the principles of his government ; and I find 
nothing to support this doctrine, but much with which it 
seems to be wholly incompatible. I ask how this sove* 
reign appointment of the everlasting condition of men, 
^' excluding all works of righteousness, as having^ any con- 
cern in it,** and with reference to which " nothing is 
eflfected by the efforts of men,'* can be shown to consist 
with ail that we find in the scriptures so clearly implying, 
that something is depending on the exertions men will 
make, and the part they will act ; for, according to this 
doctrine, what they are to be and how they are to act is 
detennined beforehand, without any reference to such 
exertions; with all that implies the influence of motives, 
since it is no such influence of motive, but <^ God's sovereign 
election, that is to account for the actual difference be« 
tween true believers, and the rest of the world j" with all 
that implies guilt, ill desert, blame-worthiness in the 
unholy, disobedient, and impenitent ; for how can men be 
guilty of being what they were made to be ? how are they 
deserving of blame for remaining in that moral state, in 
which it was determined b;^ the sovereign appointment of 
God, that they should remain ? With all those promises, 
threatenings, warnings, admonitions, exhortations, and en- 
treaties 5 which imply in those, to whom they are address- 
ed, a power of being influenced ; with all that implies, 
that men are capable of duty and obligation, and are the 
proper subjects of praise and blame, and of reward and 
punishment ? 



This charge of inconsistencjr with the- geiiend scope of 
the scriptures, and the doctrine every where taught or 
implied m the sacred writings, has never been removed ; 
nor cau it be» I am persuaded, but by violating the plunest 
principles in the interpretation of language 

There is another view, in which this doctrine is at vari- 
ai^ce with what theV scriptures every where present to as. 
I mean the righteous and benevolent character of the Au- 
thor of- our being. It represents him to us as a cruel and 
unjust being, exacting endless punishment for sins com« 
mitted in Allowing the nature he had given, and acting 
in pursuance of his decree. It represents him, as arbitiarj 
and partial in his distributions; making a distinction the 
most momentous that can be imagined in his treatment ot 
those, between whom there was no difference of character 
or of desert as the ground of the distinction $ from his 
mere sovereign will and good pleasure, ordaining these to 
eternal blessedness and glory, and appointing those to 
endless and hopeless misery. That it is the righteous 
only, who will thus be raised to glory, and the wicked 
only, who will be the subjects of condemnation, will make 
no ditference in the case ; since, according to the doctrine 
we are considering, it is not merely an absolute appoint* 
ment to salvation on the one hand, and to condemnation 
on the other ; but also to the diiferent dispositions, char- 
acter, and course of life, which are to have these opposite 
results. Those, and those only, who are ordained to 
eternal life, are also ordained to be effectually called, to 
be regenerated by irresistible grace, and thus to be brought, 
not by any thing they do, or can do themselves, but solely 
by the immediate power of God, out of that state of sin, in 
which they are By nature, to that holiness, which is to 
(qualify them for salvation. The rest of mankind, '< passed 
by, and ordained to dishonour and wrath for their sins," 
have that effectual and irresistible grace withheld from 
them, which was necessary to their regeneration, and 
without which it was impossible for them to attain to holi- 
ness and salvation. 

To say, that those who are appointed to salvation, are 
chosen from among mankind "/or reasons of state^^* (p. 
74) is to say nothing that is intelligible. But to say, that 
they are chosen (ib.) *< for reasons, which God has not 
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revealed ^^—reasoDSy which he has concealed in his own 
mind ; such as cannot be accounted for by any principle 
known to us," is something more. 

It is a position, 1 think, unsupported by proof, and con- 
futed distinctly by what we constantly meet with in the 
New Testament, fn the appointment (o privileges, means, 
and external condition, God has indeed given no account 
of his motives ; nor assigned his reasons for the infinite 
variety that appears. He has exercised an absolute sove- 
reignty, of which no account is given, and the reasons of 
which we are not competent to understand. But it is 
clearly otherwise as to the final condition of men. So far 
is that from being determined by reasons of state^ which 
he has not revealed $ that the reasons, upon which the 
final salvation or condemnation of every man is to take 
place, are distinctly assigned by our Saviour and his 
Apostles; not once only, but as often as they have occa- 
sion to speak of the final distinctions that are to be made 
between men. Those distinctions we are again and again 
told, are to be wholly according to the difference of moral 
character. It is that these are righteous, and those wicked ; 
these have done well, and those have done ill ; these have 
been faithful, and those unfaithful. So far are the reasons 
of the final distinction to be made between those who are 
saved, and those who perish, from being concealed in the 
divine mind, that nothing is more distinctly made known. 
, The New Testament is full of it. 

Nor is it with any better reason said, that, " in this res- 
pect, the purpose and administration of God are different 
from what our wisdom would dictate, or our affections 
choose." They are precisely what the wisdom and the 
affections of every man in their uncorrupted, unperverted 
state, would approve and concur in. And they are ac- 
counted for by principles well known to us ; principles of 
eternal and immutable justice. Not reasons which he has 
concealed in his own mind, but such as he has made us 
perfectly capable of understanding; and such as he has 
clearly revealed to us in his word. 

But though the general tenor of scripture seems so 
foreign from the doctrine we are considering, and not 
easily reconciled with it ; there are particular texts in 
whicli it is thought to be expressly tauj^ht, or so cU.^t\^ 
implied, that their force cannot be evaOied. 

4* 
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The first text alleged bj Professor Woods, in the^nim'' 
phlet before me, is (Joho xvii. d) ^ That he should g^ve 
eternal life to as manj as thos hast given him," and, 
(John vi. 37, 39) ^ All that the Father nveth me shall 
come to me, and him that cometh to me, I will in no wise 
cast out. And this is the Father's will, who seat me, that 
of all which he hatfi given nie, I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up at flie last daj." 

^Mth respect to the first of these, it cannot have been 
our Saviour's intention to declare, that a certun definite 
number of mankind were appointed bj the Father to 
receive the benefit of his mediation and sacrifice, and 
obtain salvation, exclusive of all others; and without anj 
thins in them» as the ground of this preference and choice, 
for the reasons that follow. 

In the discourse with his disciples, (ch« zv.) which 
stands in immediate connexion with the prayer, of which 
this text is a part, he addresses the same persons, of whom 
he here speaks as <* given him of the Father," in language 
implying, that they might ^ abide in him, and bring forth 
much fruit," or failing to abide in him, might be *^ taken 
away, cast forth, cast into the fire and burned." As those 
who, though chosen and ordained, might or might not 
keep the commands, and abide in the love of him, who had 
thus chosen and ordained them* But according to the 
doctrine in question, tliere could be no such contingency 
in the case. All who are thus given, chosen, ordainea, 
and those only, are to bring forth fruit, to keep his com- 
mands, to abide in his love, to have eternal life. 

In this same discourse, again, (ch. xvi. 27) we meet 
with the following sentence. • ^ For the Father himself 
loveth you because ye have loved we, and have believed 
that I came out from God." Here the love of God is 
represented, not as tlie cause, but the consequence, of the 
faith and love of the disciples, and the pl^in and obvioos 
meaning of the texts in question, in their connexion with 
this is, that they were given to Christ, not by an arbitrary 
selection of them from the mass of Jews, without any 
thing in their character and disposition leading to the 
choice ; but, because they were seen to be fit subjects for 
the kingflom of God, ready to receive the faith of the 
Gospel when offered to them, having already sometbiag of 
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Ihe Christian disposition and character, alreadjr tnanifest- 
iDg an obedient temper, as expressed (ch. xvii 6,) thej 
were already children of God^ and were given to Christ, 
and came to him, because they were God's in a sense, in 
which the rest of the world were not ; and were then 
chosen, and ordained to partake in the final benefits of the 
Gospel, because of their faith and fidelity. This interpre- 
tation renders the whole discourse and the f6l lowing 
prayer consistent throughout in the several parts, and 
consistent with the moral character of God, and the moral 
atate of man, as a free and accountable being. With the 
other interpretation, I do not perceive how the texts that 
have been mentioned can be fairly reconciled. It by those 
given to Chrisii we are to understand, as Dr. Woods 
asserts, (p. 54) ^' a certain part of the human race, who 
are to have eternal life, and those, denoting ally to whom 
Christ will actually give eternal life," and as his argument 
requires, and as he elsewhere states with sufficient dis- 
tinctness', this choice and appointment to Christian faith, 
obedience, and eternal life, is wholly independent of any 
thing in them as the ground of this distinction from the 
rest of the world ; it is impossible to see with what pro- 
priety it could be said, thai " God loved them, because of 
their faith and love to Christ," for his distinguishing love 
was, by that supposition, the cause of their taith, &c.; or 
how any intimations could be given, that something was 
yet depending upon themselves; that it yet depended on 
themselves, whether they should abide in Christ, keep his 
commandments, continue in his love, and share in the 
great salvation ; for the appointment to all this was abso- 
inte, and without any condition on their part, as the 
ground of it. Besides, I observe that other language of our 
Saviour in the discourses recorded by this same ft^vangelist, 
is equally favourable to the supposition, <^ that coming to 
Christ, believing on him, and having eternal life," are 
events, not flowing from a sovereign unconditional ap- 
pointment, but the result of a faithful use of means, in the 
exei'cise of a right disposition ; and that the difference of 
character thus appearing between them, an<l others who 
' neglect to come, who refuse to believe and obey, and fail 
of eternal life, is the ground and not the consequence of 
their being chosen, given to Christ, and ordaln^vll^^V^x- 
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nal life. Thus, (John iii. 19) the ground of men's con- 
demnation is, not an irrespective decree of God, << but 
their hating the light, loving the darkness, because their 
deeds are evil/* it is their being in character and 
disposition opposite to those, who escape the condemna- 
tion, because tnej do the truth, and virillingly come to the 
light. 

Thus it is, that the reason assigned, and as is ciearlj 
implied, the criminal reason why the unbelieving Jews 
rejected the Gospel (John v. 40) was, not that they were 
ordained to this condemnation without any thing in them, 
by which they were distinguished from those, who accept- 
ed the invitation ; but because they wilfully rejected the 
Gospel, and refused the eternal life it oiTered. << Ye tviU 
not come unto me, that ye might have life." Again, the 
same great moral ground of distinction appears in the 
declaration, (John vii. 17) " If any man vnli do his wUl^ 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of Grod." 
Those, who are given to Christ, chosen, ordained, who 
are to know of his docttine, to believe in him, and thus to 
obtain eternal life, are those, who are well disposed to it, 
who have an obedient temper, who are willing to do his 
will. 

The observations which have been applied to this tent 
are equally applicable to the other text under considera- 
tion. (John vi. 37) " All that the Father giveth me shall 
come to me ;'' that is, those only are given to him of the 
Father, those only are to receive the final blessings of the 
Gospel, who come to Christ. It was so when the Gospel 
was first promulgated. The humble, the pious, the teach- 
able received the Gospel 5 all those who were of God. 
The proud, the irreligious rejected it 5 those who were not 
of God, but of the world. It has been so in every subse- 
quent age. 

And none of those who thus come, bringing with them 
the spirit of the Gospel, abiding in it, and bringing forth 
the fruits of righteousness, none of these will be.^cast off. 
Of all those, thus given to him, thus coming |a£;him, thus 
abiding in him, thus bringing forth fruit, it is^foe Father's 
will that he should lose nothins* 

From this expression in the text, however, as well as 
the other, an unwarrantable inference is probably drawn i 
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that of the absolute certaintj of the final salvation of all 
those persons, concerning whom it is spoken. But this 
form of words was evidentlj intended to express), not tlie 
particular decree, but the general purpose of heaven ; not 
the specific effect, which is without fail to he produced, 
but the object and desisn of the divine dispensation ; to 
be understood with similar limitations with those, which 
we apply to the expression, (1 Tim. ii 4^ '^ ^hu will have 
ail men to be saved/' Not that every numan being will 
be actually saved, ia the sense in which sat*e<2 is here used, 
but that the salvation of all was the object and design $ 
that the oflfer of it was made to all, an offer which yet 
might be rejected. Again, (Col. i. ^) ^ the gospel, which 
was preached to every creature which is under heaven." 
Here the literal meaning of the sentence is not the true 
meaning. Tlie Gospel had not been preached to ev^ry 
living creature. But the direction of the Saviour to his 
disciples was to preach it to every creature, that is, to all 
men. it was intended in general for all. Mone were 
excepted in the commission ; none were passed by in the 
execution. As tar as the design of the commission had 
been accomplished, it had been done agreeably to the 
direction of the Saviour. To these instances many others 
might be added to show, that expressions of universal 
import are often, as in the text in question, to be inter- 
preted only in a general sense ; and that they are fre- 
quently used to express, not an absolute decree, but a 
purpose or design depending on contingences, and wiiich 
may in fact be either universal or only general. And that 
the example we are considering is clearly of this kind, 
and that it does not warrant the use, that has been ntade 
of it, we have the farther positive proof in this circum* 
stance ; that notwithstanding this unqualified expression, 
one of the persons given to Christ had been lost. '^ Those 
that thou gavest me 1 have kept, and none of them is lost, 
but the son of perdition " The son of perdition, it is 
here clearly implied, had been given to Christ in the sense 
of the passage, and yet had Iseen lost. The declaration 
then, *^ it is tSe Father's will that he should lose nothing," 
is manifestly designed to express, not a specitic personal 
decree, but tlie general purpose and design. 
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The next passage quoted by Dr. Woodg to prove an 
absolute personal election to salvation is fiphesians i. S— ^ 
11. (< Blessed be the God and Father," &c. To all the 
observations made bj Dr. Woods on this passage, I give 
mj entire concurrence ; yet have no hesitation m assert- 
ing;, what I hope satisfactorily to prove, that It has no 
relation to the doctrine, which he has brought it to support. 

It refers not to individuals as such, but to the Chris* 
tian community. Not to final salvation, but to Christian 
privileges. In the first place, the Epistle is addressed to 
the whole Christian community at Ephesus, without any 
intimation, that any expressions in it are applicable to 
some and not to others. The terms, saints and faithful 
in Christ, (ver. 1) are applied alike to all, and are evi- 
dently to be understood as terms which designate the 
whole company of believers, and external professors, 
without any reference to the personal character of any, as 
individuals. It is again in the name of the whole Chris- 
tian community, Jews and Gentiles, that the Apostle 
speaks, when he says, that ^' God hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings, chosen us in him [that is, Christ] 
before the foundation of the world, predestinated us to the 
adoption of children, predestinateci us according to the 
purpose of him, who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will." (ver 3, 4, 5, 11) That this choice or 
predestination was not that of individuals to eternal life, 
nut of all, who received the Christian faith, to the profes- 
sion and privileges of the Gospel, (besides its being thus 
generally addressed, and in the name of Christians at 
large and universally) appears still further from other 
expressions, addressed in the same manner. It is for 
these same persons, saints, faithful, chosen, predestinated, 
that the Apostle thought it needful very devoutly and 
earnestly to pray to God, " that they might be strengthen- 
ed with might by his spirit in the inner man, that Christ 
might dwell in their hearts by faith, that they might be 
rooted and grounded in love;" very suitable to be address- 
ed to professed believers as a promiscuous body : but such 
as we should hardly expect, if the persons designated were 
by the very designation understood to consist only of 
persons certainly chosen to eternal life, and were already 
certainly grounded in love, were already strengthened in 
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the inner man, bad already Christ dwelling in their liearts 
by love. 

Further, these same persons, be thinks it proper to 
exhort, (ch. iv. 1) "to walk worthy of the vocation with 
which they were called," " to walk henceforth, not as other 
Gentiles walk," (ver. 17) " but to put off, concerning the 
former conversation, the old man, which is corrupt accord- 
ing to the deceitful lusts, and to be renewed in the spirit 
of their mind, and to put on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness," and 
« not to grieve the holy spirit of God." (ver. 22, 23, 24, 
SO.) Implying, that they are liable to retain still their 
heathen character, notwithstanding their Christian pro- 
fession ; that they may still, pursue the former conversa- 
tion, which, by their profession, they have renounced ; 
that iiiej are in danger of failing to put off the old man, 
and to be, as their Christian profession requires, " re- 
newed in righteousness and true holiness ;" that they 
finally may, instead of following the guidance of the spirit 
of God, grieve it. Very suitable, therefore, to be address- 
ed to the promiscuous body of professing Christians ; very 
suitable it by saints^ choseuy predestinated^ this only were 
meant; but certainly not so, if by these terms were desig- 
nated persons chosen from eternity to final salvation, and 
already saints and faithful in the highest and literal sense 
of the words. Such^ as distinguished from the rest of the 
world, are not the proper subjects of exhortation to walk 
worthy of their Christian vocation 5 for the very terms 
applied to them imply that they cannot fail to do so ; being 
certainly predestinated to life, they are as certainly pre- 
destinatecl to that character and state, to which life is 
promised. They cannot be exhorted to be renewed and 
to put on the new man;— »for by the supposition against 
which I am contending, their renewal is already certain. 
It is what they have no power, either to prevent, or to 
bring about, or even to accelerate. Their renewal has 
indeed already taken place ; for they are addressed not 
only as chosen and predestinated, but as saints and Chris- 
tians, which, according to the scheme under consideration, 
they were not, till they were renewed. And with what 
propriety can such be exhorted " not to grieve the holy 
spirit of God ?" 
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The next, and only other passage, to which Dr. Woods 
has referred for the direct proof of the doctrine of sove- 
reign personal election to eternal life, is that contained in 
Romans ix. 1 1 — 24. A similar method of investigation 
to that, which was applied to the passage in Ephesians, 
will convince you, I think, that this is as little to the pur- 
pose as the other; and that it has no relation n> an elec- 
tion to eternal life, but only to the privileges of the Gospel. 

This will appear to you in the first place by an atten- 
tion to the general scope and design of the i&piBtlet the 
subject of which was suggested by the rreat controversy 
of that age, respecting the extension of Christianity to the 
Gentiles, and their admission to its privileges and hopes, 
without being subjected to the observance of the Mosaic 
ritual. The Apostle combats the exclusive spirit of his 
Jewish brethren, by showing them, that those distinctions^ 
on which they so valued themselves, as the chosen people . 
of God, were done away ; that Gentiles were admitted to 
the same rights, and to the opportunity of securing the 
final favour of Heaven on the same terms with them. 

The Jews, as descendants of Abraham, disciples of 
MoseSi, children of the covenant and of the promises, en- 
joyed a high distinction and valuable privileges. But 
these privileges were no security of their final acceptance 
with God. They were disciplinary and conditional. The 
knowledge of the law would be of no avail t^^ those, who 
did not faithfully observe it. The sign of the covenant 
would not save those, who should violate it The oracles of 
God, which were committed to them, would but enhance 
the guilt and the condemnation of those, who, with all 
their superior light and motives, lived no better than igno- 
rant heathen. 

On the other hand, the Gentiles, without the light of the 
written law, and without the sign of the covenant, the 
external mark of being the people of God ; if, guided by the 
light they had, (Rom. ii. 2d, 2r, 39) they fulfilled the law 
by a virtuous life, thus showing practically ^' the work of 
the law written in the heart," (ver. 15) would secure that 
acceptance of God, of Him, <* with whom is no respect of 
persons,*' (ver. 1 1) and " who will render to every man 
according to his deeds," (ver. 6) which the Jew must lose, 
who being << a Jew outwardly'* only^ (ver. 2S) and relying 
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on the letter and circumcision, was emboldened to neglect 
its moral design^ and to live as a heathen. The final con* 
dition oif every individual, whether Jew or Gentile, was to 
depend on individual personal character, (ver. 5—10) 
<< Indignation and wrath to every soul of man that dotn 
evil : glory, honour, and peace to every man that workcth 
good, to the Jew, and also to the Gentile." 

Now with this general scope and design of the first part 
of the £pistle, that interpretation of tiie ix« ch. which 
refers " the purpose of God according to election," Tver, 
11 et seq.) to an unconditional election of individuals to 
eternal lite, seems to be wholly irreconcileable ; whereas 
that, which refers it to an appointment, free and uncondi- 
tional, to the pat*ticipation of privileges, not only comports 
well with the general design of the Kpistle, but makes the 
latter part of it a continuation of the former, and a com- 
pletion of the design, that prevails in the whole preceding 
part 

This appears again not less clearly, when we come to a 
separate examination of the passage itself. 

The first instance mentioned of the accomplishment of 
" the purpose of God according to election," is that of the 
appointment of Isaac, and pretermission of Ishmael and 
the other children of Abraham. But what purpose of God 
was accomplished by this ^ Not the salvation of Isaac, 
bat the fulfilment of the promise to Abraham in the whole 
series of dispensations for promoting the knowledge of 
God and true religion in tiie world ; and especially in 
raising up one from among his descendants, in whom 
" all uie families of the earth were to be blessed." 

The next instance is the choice of Jacob in preference 
to Esau, a choice which preceded their birth, and could 
therefore have no respect to their good or ill desert. And 
this, the whole reasoning of the Apostle assures us, is 
applied, not to Jacob personally, but to the race descend- 
ing from him ; and not to them in their personal charac- 
ter, hot solely to their designation, as a people, to a certain 
part in ticcomplishingthe great purposes of heaven. In this 
appointment, the same free, sovereign, uncontrouled will 
was exercised, which is seen in the appointment of all the 
other circumstances, which make up the state of trial of 
every haihan being. It is " the power of 1V\^ \y^VAt «H«t 
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the claj) of the same lump to make one vessel to honour, 
and another to dishonour." Upon this interpretation there 
is room for the appeal, (ver. 20) *• shall thje thing formed 
say to him that formed it, why hast thou made roe thus ?" 
Upon that interpretation, which supposes a reference to the 
final lot of individuals as determined by a decree that has 
no respect to different desert the appeal could not he sus- 
tained. 

In each of these cases we perceive a peculiar propriety 
in the expressions, which the Apostle applies by way of 
reflection, (ver. 16) «« So then it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, hut of God that sheweth mercy." 
it was the wish of Abraham, that the blessing might be 

fiven to his eldest son Ishmacl. It was the desire of 
saac, that it should descend with his eldest son Esau. 
But the will of neither of them was permitted to prevail ; 
nor yet the prompt obedience of Esau, by which he hoped 
to secure it to himself. 

1 am ready to admit, with Dr. Woods, that this reflec- 
tion of the Apostle implies a ^neral principle ; but it is 
a principle to be applied to similar cases only, not those 
that are dissimilar. Now similar cases are those and 
those only, which relate to piivileges, opportunities, bless- 
ings, which are disciplinary in their design, temporal in 
their duration, and make a part of human probation. That 
ivhich relates directly to final salvation is dissimilar, and 
the same principle is not to be applied. 

The case of Pharaoh is as little to the purpose as eitlier 
of thei)thers. For when it is said, (ver. 17) *' For this 
same purpose I have raised thee up, that I might shew my 
power in thee, and that my name might be declared 
throughout all the earth ;" whether by the phrase, raise 
thee upy be meant, as some suppose, his recovery from the 
effects of the preceding plague, which had been inflicted 
on his person and his people ; or as others understand it; 
his being exalted to high power, and placed in a situation 
to act so important a part ; in either case, there will be 
no xeference to his final personal destiny. For how did 
God actually show his power in him, and make him the 
instrument of his glory i It was by giving him the oppor- 
tunity to act out his character, by allowing full sco|)e for 
displaying the incorrigible obstinacy of his disposition, 
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and by then inflicting upon him exemplary punishment, 
for the instruction and warning of mankind ; thus makiug 
him the instrument of promoting some of the best purposes 
of heaven, in the free and voluntary exercise of his power* 
I should have passed by what is said (p. 72) on the doc- 
trine of Reprobation, as expressing no other sentiment 
than what all Unitarians, as I believe, hold on the subject, 
but that I think it calculated (unintentionally I am per« 
suaded as respects the writer) to mislead the reader, as 
to the opinions of the Orthodox on that point. Dr. Woods 
has in fact given us, not as he professes to do, the doctrine 
of the Orthodox, as to the decree of Reprobation ; but 
only his opinion of the character of the doctrine. Tie 
says, ^^ it is the determination of God to punish disobe« 
dient subjects for their sins, and according to their de- 
serts," Now this, I observe, is not a statement of the 
orthodox doctrine, but his opinion of the character of that 
doctrine. What it belongs to him to state and defend is, 
not an opinion upon the subject, which he holds in commoa 
with all Christians, but that, by which the system he de- 
fends is distinguished from others. That opinion I will 
now state in. the language of one of the most approved 
symbols of Calvinistic faith ; and it is such as follows 
very clearly from his own statement of the counterpart ot 
the doctrine. " The rest of mankind," i. e. all but the 
elect,^' God was pleased^ according to the unsearchable 
counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or with- 
holdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glnry of his sove- 
reign power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain 
them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the praise of 
his glorious justice." Again, '* Others, not elected, 
though they may be called by the ministers of the word, 
and may have some common operations of the spirit, yet 
they never truly come to Christ, and therefore cannot be 
saved ; much less can men, not professing the Christian 
religion, be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they 
never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature, and the law of that religion, which they do pro- 
fess : and to assert and maintain that they may, is very 
pernicious, and to be detested." C Westminster Confes- 
sion. J 
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I am very willing to believe that the doctrine, as thos 
stated in the orthodox confessions, does not make a part 
of Dr. Woods* faith ; though I am unable to perceive with 
what consistency he can reject it, while he retains the 
other parts of the system that are connected with it. 

If the doctrines of original hereditary depravity, abso* 
lute personal election, effectual calling, and special irre- 
sistible grace be true ; . that of reprobation, as stated above, 
follows of course, and must be true also. Whether it be 
that Dr. Woods, with a fair and inquiring mind, actually 
shrinks from this doctrine because he finds it cannot bie 
defended consistently with the moral character of God : 
or only thinks it desirable to keep out of view a feature of 
Calvinism, which shocks our moral ^feelings more than any 
other ; in either case, I deem it an auspicious circum- 
stance, a favourable omen. Men will not long continue 
to hold an opinion, after it has got to cause a painful 
struggle with their moral feelings, such as to dispose them 
to endeavour to keep it out of sight. They will not suffer 
themselves to be long encumbered with that, which they 
are unable to defend or unwilling to avow. Besides this, 
it cannot fail to open the eyes of men to the difficulties of 
the other parts ot the system, which are intimately con- 
nected with this, which necessarily flow from it, and are 
in fact no better supported by Scripture nor by reason 
than this. 



LETTER V. 

Following the arrangement adopted by Dr. Woods, 
the next subject to which I am to call your attention is 
that of the Atonement. It is a doctrine on which great 
stress is laid by orthodox writers generally. The authoi^ 
of the Letters addressed to Unitarians says, ^Hf there is 
any one doctrine of Revelation which the Orthodox distin- 
guish in point of importance fi-om all others, it is the doc- 
trine of Atonement." It must accordingly be thought, 
that the importance of having clear conceptions and just 
views on the subject will bear some proportion to the im- 
portance of the subject itself. After such an introdiictioni 
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therefore, to a letter devoted expressly to the discussion 
of that subject^ it was certainly reasonable to expect a 
distinct statement of the orthodox explanation of the texts 
-of scripture, in which it is supposed to be taught, and a 
defence of the interpretation by which those texts are 
understood to express the meaning that is assigned to 
them. iMore especially was this to be expected of one, who 
complains that the opinions of the Orthodox are misrep- 
resented, and who, in their name, disclaims the opinions^ 
which are attributed to them. But in this expectation I am 
disappointed. There is much complaint oi misrepresen- 
tation, but i Jnd no distinct statement in what the alleged 
misrepresentation consists, nor what are the precise opin- 
ions maintained by the Orthodox on this subject. I am 
able to collect but a very imperfect and indistinct idea, 
what the scheme, which claims to be Orthodox on this 
subject, is. It is asserted, that the language used by 
orthodox writers on this subject, like that used by the 
sacred writers, is highly figurative^ (p* 86, &c.) that it is 
not to be understood literally, that it does not mean, what 
it seems to express. It would have greatly assisted us, 
and possibly piit a period to all controversy on the sub- 
ject, had the writer seen fit to explain the figures, and 
give the true interpretation of the metaphors, which it is 
complained have been so misunderstood, and have thus 
Jaid the foundation for misrepresentation. 

The first charge of misrepresentation is, that the author 
of the 8ermon makes it a part of the orthodox system, 
'* that God took upon him human nature, that he might 
pay to his own justice the debt of punishment incurred by 
men, and might enable himself to exercise mercy" — " that 
he might appease his own anger toward men, or make an 
infinite satisfaction to his own justice." The unfairness 
alleged in this representation is, that it does not recognize 
the distinction of persons in the Deity, which is maintain- 
ed by the Orthodox, and it is implied, that if no such dis- 
tinction do exist, the representation would not be liable to 
objection, for no objection is made to it on any other 
ground. It was incumbent then on Dr. Woods, not 
merely to assert this distinction as an article of the ortho- 
dox faith, but to explain what it is, and to show its foun- 
dation in the language of scripture. The foravec \\« \\aa 
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declined, as not being within the . scope of our limited 
minds, (p. 84) the latter, as not falling within his puqiose 
(p. 83) in the discussion of the subject. But until both 
are done, 1 can see no ground lor complaining of the 
absurdity charged upon the doctrine. It is a legitimate 
and necessar^r consequence of the orthodox faith, that 
Jesus Christi whom the Father sent into the world, is the 
same being with the Father who sent him ; that Christ 
who interposed and made an atonement for sinners, is the 
same being with that God, who, it is alleged ^. 65) 
<* would never have saved them without such an interpo- 
sition." It was the same God, the same being, who sent^ 
and was sent, who made the atonement* and whose anger 
was appeased by the atonement, who made satisfaction to 
offended justice, and whose justice was satisfied. It is 
not enough to assert, (p. 64) that " the Father and the 
Son are two as really as Moses and Aaron, though not in 
the same sense, nor in any sense inconsistent with their 
being one." It belongs to him, who asserts thisy to state 
intelligibly, what is the nature and import of the distinc- 
tion here intended ; to explain in what sense two, and in 
what sense one. No man knows better than Dr. Woods, 
that until he has done this, he has done nothing to the 
purpose. He uses words without meaning, and merely 
cabts a mist, where he is bound to shed light. 

The next imputation on the orthodox faith, which Dr. 
Woods endeavours tu remove is, that it conveys to com? 
mon minds the idea, that '^ Christ's death has an inBuence 
in making Gud placable, or merciful, in quenching his 
wrath, and awakening his kindness towards men." Now 
to vindicate the system, and those who support it, from 
this charge, it was necessary to show, that the language in 
which the doctrine is expressed an<l enforced by the Or- 
thodox, is not calculated to produce this impression. But 
has this been done P By no means. The contrary is 
frankly admitted. It is conceded that the literal sense 
of the orthodox writings amounts to this. It is asserted 
indeed, that the doctrine of the Orthodox is the very 
reverse of this, ^< that the mercy of God, not the interposi- 
tion of Christ, was the origin and moving cause of the 
work of redemption ;" (p. 68) •< that the mercy or placa- 
bility of God could neither be produced nor increased by 
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the atonement of Christ." These are noble^ correcty 
scriptural views We are delighted to find on this point 
an opinioo so highly important^ in exact coincidence with 
that of Uoiiarians, and one to which they attach a very 
high degree of importance. We are glad to iind a strong 
sensibility expressed to the honour of the divine character 
and horror at the. thought of an opinion^ so derogatory to 
it, as that which is attributed to the influence of the lan- 
guage they use on the subject. But why then does he go 
on to defend the use of that language, instead of correct- 
ing it ? Since it is admitted not to be the language of 
scripture, and that understood literally it does convey the 
ideas objected to; that it does make the impression at 
which so much horror is expressed, does express a doctrine 
acknowledged to be false and unfounded ; why is it not 
given up? Especially as it would, on this point, put an 
end to all controversy. And why complain that the opin- 
ions of the Orthodox are misrepresented, when it is ac- 
knowledged that the opinions attributed to them are the 
literal and obvious meaning of tlie language they employ ? 
it is to little purpose to say, that the figurative language 
used on this subject, though not the same, resembles that 
employed by the sacred writers in reference to the same 
suqect. Dr. Woods admits that the language of the 
sacred writers is highly figurative. He admits too that 
such boldness of nietaphor is peculiar to the Eastern, and 
particularly to the Hebrew idiom ; (p. 8b) and that it is 
not so consentaneous to our languag^e. (p. 99) Why^ 
then, will orthodox writers use it without explanation, 
when it sei-ves to mislead readers and hearers who are not 
a>yare of this character of tlie Eastern languages ; and 
lead them into so great i»n error ? And if orthodox wri- 
ters, instead of explaining tlie metaphors, so that their 
true meanin^i: may be understood, ^^ for the purpose of 
strong impression," use them as if they were to be under- 
stood literally; and not only so, but further sanction that 
interpretation by the use of other similar language of the 
same literal import: especially if they charge Unitarians 
witli denying or explaining away the doctrine for the very 
reason, that they explain the language in question as figu- 
rative ; can he be surprized that the Orthodox should be 
supposed to hold the opinions, which the language literally 
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expresses ? Could it be imagined by a plain, honest many 
under these circumstances, that while this strong, impres- 
sive language is constantly used and insisted on, something 
very different is all the time meant from that which strikes 
the ear? And, let me ask, does it enter into the -minds 
of common hearers of such language, that, correctly inter- 
preted, it expresses no ideas, whicn would be ^< objected to 
by Unitarians ?" (p. 92) It is to be hoped that in futare 
the opinions of Unitarians on this part of the subject will 
be viewed with less aversion, when we are told from so 
high authority, that " the language used by orthodox wri- 
ters is to be understood as highly figurative ; that, taken 
literally, it would impute a character to God, which would 
excite universal horror ; but understood according to the 
legitimate principles of interpreting metaphors* it tea^Elies 
the simple truth, that the death of Christ was the means 
of procuring pardon, or the medium, through which salva- 
tion is granted^" (p. 93) Dr Woods is right in sup- 
posing, '< that no objection will lie in the minds of Unita- 
rians,'* against the doctrine thus expressed. It is the 
very manner of expressing the influence of the Atonement, 
which has been adopted by unitarian writers* 

Dr. Woods proceeds to the notice of several other 
modes of expression, the use of which by the Orthodox he 
supposes to have been mi^^understpod, in a similar manner, 
and from the same cause, the misinterpretation of figura- 
tive language. When it is said that Christ bought us, 
redeemed us 'by his blood ; when he is said to' have paid 
our debt, to have satisfied divine justice, to have redeem- 
ed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us, and that our sin was imputed to him ; when these and 
other figurative forms of expression are employed to set 
forth the design and influence of Christ's death, we are 
told '• they are to be interpreted as metaphorical language, 
according to the nature of the metaphors used, an«l that 
against the literal sense there are many objections.** (p. 
95) So far, there will be no controversy on the part of 
Unitarians, and it gives us no small satisfaction, that we 
have here a ground upon which we can stand together. 
And we are not without hope, that agreeing in this princi- 
ple on which to proceed, we shall gradually approach 
nearer together in the result, till there shall no difference 
remain worth contending about. 
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But when Or. Woods proceeds to explain the figurei, 
he seems to have &llen into the same error << of mixing a 
degree of the literal sense with the metaphorical," whidi 
he afterwards mentions, and to which he traces som« 
important mistakes, into which other writers have heen 
}ed. To perceive this yon have only to compare together 
tlie passa&e, (p. 94) in which he professes to explain what 
is meant bjc our being bousht, redeemed, our 4ebt paid, 
and divine justice satisfied ; with that (p. 96), in which 
^ the notion, that if Christ has made a perfect atonement 
and satisfied divine justice, those for whom he has done 
this are no longer under the same obligations to obej^e 
law, and punishing them for their sins would no longer be 
just, is attributed to something of a literal sense being 
applied to the figurative language of Scripture and of 
orthodox writers* And it is admitted, that << if Christ 
paid our debt, or the price of our redemption literally, as 
a friend discharges an insolvent debtor, or purchases the 
freedom of a slave by the payment of money ; it would 
certainly be an unrighteous thing for us to be held to pay 
our own debt, or to suffer the evils of servitude." For in 
the passage referred to, this is the very representation 
that is made. '^ As the debtor is freed from imprisonment 
hj the friend who steps forward and pays his debt, so are 
sinners freed from punishment by the Saviour who shed 
bis blood for them.*' The payment is as literal in the one 
case as in the other ; and I see not how the consequence, 
consistently with what is admitted above, is to be avoided* 
The same may be said with respect to the other terms. 
The consequence is not to be evaded, if our redemption 
by Christ means, as is there stated, <' his delivering us 
from the punishment of the law by suffering an evil, which, 
so far as the ends of divine government are concerned, 
was equivalent to the execution of the curse of the law 
upon transgressors." (p. 94) The ends of the divine 
government are answered, the demands of the law are ful- 
filled. It has no farther demands. When Christ has 
done and suffered that which^swers the ends of justice 
in the divine government, the necessity of nuLishment, so 
far as those ends are concerned, is superseaed. The sin* 
ner then is free ; exempt alike from obligation, and from 
danger of punishment. The debt is paid \ ^ustvc^ \% s%l\%- 
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fied I the ends of government are answered by the volan- 
tarj substitute. These consequences certainly follow 
from the manner which Dr. Woods has adopted of explain- 
ing the figurative language of the sacred writers. 

But the language in question certainly does admit of a 
fair and unstrained interpretation, which leads to no such 
consequences. We are declared to -have " redemption, 
the forgiveness of sins, by the blood of Christ." It will 
help us to the trUe interpretation of this language to attend 
^0 the use of the word redemption by the sacred writers 
in other analogous cases. Literally to redeem is to relieve 
from forfeiture, or captivity, or slavery, or to rescue from 
punishment by the payment of a price, and the price thus 
paid is the ransom. When, by a price paid by some 
mend, a captive is restored to liberty, or ine punishment 
of a criminal is remitted, whose life was forfeited to the 
law ; in each of these cases there is a redemption in the 
original meaning and literal sense of the word. In the 
same manner also, if <' Christ delivers us from punishment 
by suflb^ing an evil, which was equivalent, so far as the 
ends of the divine government are concerned, to the exe- 
cution of the curse of the law upon transgressors," (p. 94) 
that is a literal redemption, and that and the other cor- 
respondent terms, such as bought and ransomed, are appli- 
edf and are to be understood, not in a metaphorical but 
a literal sense. And here I cannot but observe, that the 
error complained of, that of mixing a literal with the 
metaphorical sense of such phrases, consists, not as inti- 
mated, (p. 95) " in the manner of reasoning upon them," 
but in the interpretation of the language itself. 

Now it is not difficult in this case to trace the passage 
of the term in question from its original literal meaning 
to its metaphorical use. For as the deliverance from 
captivity or punishment was the principal thing, and the 
pnce paid as a ransom only a secondary consideration in 
making up the complex idea of redemption it is easy to 
see how the term came to be used to denote the principal 
thing alone, where this accessory circumstance was want* 
ing ; and thus any kind of deliverance, by a very common 
change in the use of language, was called a redemption. 
Examples occur in the sacred writings as well as in our 
constant use. The deliverance of the Israelites from 
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Egyptian bondage is called a redemption, and God is said 
on this account to be tbeir redeemer, to have redeemed 
thein from the house of bondage, and out of the hand of 
Pharaoh the king of Egypt. 

But how was this redemption effected P Was a ransom 
paid as the priee of their deliverance, as an equivalent for 
their services, as a consideration, for which their oppres- 
sors were to let them go ? Let the sacred historians and 
prophets answer this question. (£xod. vi. 6.) " I will 
redeem you with a stretched out arm, and with great 
judgments." (Deut ix. 26) " Destroy not thy people, 
vhich thou hast redeemed through thy greatness, which 
thou hast brought forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand.'' 
(Neh. i. 10) ** Now these are thy servants and thy peo- 
ple, whom thou hast redeemed by thy sreat power and thy 
strong hand." The nation of Israel then was redeemea, 
not by a ransom paid to their former oppressors, as the 
price of their emancipation, but by the mighty power and 
strong hand of Jehovah, stretched forth in those signs and 
ivonders in Egypt, in flie Red Sea, and in the wilderness, 
by which the Egyptian monarch was compelled to suffer 
their departure, by which they were protected and aveng- 
ed, when pursued by their oppressors, and were conducted 
in safety to the promised land. 

The term is applied also in a similar manner' to the 
deliverance of that nation from the Babylunian captivity. 
(Micah. iv. 10) " Thou shalt go even to Babylon ; there 
shalt thou be delivered ; there the Lord shall redeem thee 
from the hand of thine enemies." It is applied in many 
instances also to the deliverance of individuals from dan- 
ger, captivity, slavery, or any great calamity ; and the pro- 
priety of the term is sufficiently maintained, where some- 
thing important is done, though nothing is literally paid, 
to procure the deliverance. 

These examples of the use of this term may lead us to 
some just notions of its meaning, as applied to express 
the benefit we receive, when it is said we have redemption 
by the' blood of Christ, it is not, that his death was a price 
literally paid, either to God, to satisfy the demands of 
vindictive justice, or to the enemy of G'kI and man, as the 
purchase of our release from his power. He was our 
redeemer in the same sense, in which God was the re- 
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deemer of the children of Israel ; and he redeemed us by 
his blood, as they were redeemed bj the mighty power, 
and the strong arm of the God of Israel. As Go<l was the 
redeemer ot Israel by the miracles of Egypt, so Christ was 
onr redeemer by tho&e miracles which proved him to be a 
messenger and teacher from God ; by tliose instructions 
and that example, which were to remove our ignorance^ 
and deliver us from the slavery of sin, and bondage of 
corruption ; by those high motives to repentance and 
holiness, which are found in the revelation of a future life 
and righteous retribution ; and especially by the confirma- 
tion his doetrine and promises received, and the persua- 
sive efficacy given to his example, by his sufferings, his 
voluntary death, and bis resurrection. He was our re- 
deemer by doing and suffering all, that was* necessary to 
effect our deliverance from the power of sin, to bring us 
to repentance and holiness, and thus make us the 'fit 
objects of forgiveness and the favour of heaven. 

This view of the subject will enable us to correct an 
error, into which we are liable to he led by language, 
which we frequently meet with ; as when it lis said in the 
Letters to Unitarians, that '^ when Christ is said to pay 
our debt, it is simply signified, that by means of his siif- 
fenngs, he delivers us from punishment." (p. 94) Christ 
delivers us from punishment not directly by his sufferings. 
It is not that his sufferings are in any sense a substitute 
for ours. It is not that satisfaction is made by his suffer*^ 
ings to divine justice, so that the sinner escapes, because 
'< there is no further need of punishment." It is not that 
eur sin was so imputed to ChrUt, that he <^ suffered, in 
some sense, as he would have suffered if our sin had beea 
really imputed to him," and that we are directly in con- 
sequence of this vicarious suffering exempted from the 
punishment. But his sufferings are the means of deliver- 
ing us from punishment, only as they are instrumental in 
delivering us from the dominion of sin. They are the 
grounds of our forgiveness, only as they are the means of 
bringing us to repentance, only as they operate to bring us 
to that state of holiness, and conformity to the will of 
God, which has the promise of forgiveness, and qualifies 
lis for it. 
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There is another term also used by the sacred writers 
to express the efficacy of Christ^s death, which admits of a 
satisfactory explanation somewhat similar to that which 
has been given of redemption^ and is to be understood as 
having passed to a similar metaphorical sense. The whole 
of ^^o^, by which the benefits of redemption are procured 
for us, whether it be the active obedience, or the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, or both together, is spoken of as 
a sacrifice* (Heb. ix. £6) " He appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself. The meaning ot this is ren- 
dered perfectly intelligible, and is freed from the insuper- 
able difficulties thai attend any explanation, in whicn is 
contained ^ a mixture of the literal with the metaphorical 
sense," by attending to a change from a literal to a meta- 
phorical sense of the term sacrifice^ similar to that whicli 
has been noticed^ in the terms redeem and redemption, 

A sacrifice, in its primitive meaning;, is an offering 
made to God, as an acknowledgment of dependence, as 
an expression of gratitude, or for the expiation of sin. It 
is thus applied to the various offerings appointed in the 
Jewish ritual. But as the effect to be produced is the 
principal thing, and it is of little comparative importance 
in what manner it is produced, and by what circumstance 
or act it is brought about ; any other act, by which a simi- 
lar effect is produced, though no proper sacrifice be offer- 
ed, is familiarly called by the sacred writers a sacrifice. 
We find the term thus applied to prayer and thanksgiving. 
(Psalm cxli. 2) " Let my prayer be set before thee as 
incense, and the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
sacrifice." (?salm cxvi. 17^ "I will offer to thee the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving.'* (Heb. xiii. 15) " By him let 
us offer the sacrihce (3* praise, that is, the fruit of our 
lips." It is applied to a holy life. (Rom. xii. 1) « that 
ye present vour bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able to God." It is finally applied to an act of kindness 




in these examples, that sacrifice is applied to whatever 
was done by Jesus Christ for our benefit, especially to the 
labours and mortifications of his life, and the sufferings 
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that attended his death ; and that he is said to have ^ put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.'' 

It may further help us to correct notions on this sub- 
ject, to be reminded of what a change the word Atone- 
ment itself has undergone. This term is now more used 
than any other to express the popular doctrine of an expia- 
tion for sin procured by the death of Christ, a satisfaction 
made to divine justice, the Deity thus rendered propitious, 
his anger appeased, his mercy conciliated, and forgiveness 
obtained for those, for whom this atonement was made. 

But it is evident, 1 think, that this was not the original 
meaning of the word. It occurs but once only in the New 
Testament,' (Rom. v. 11) " By whom we have now receiv- 
ed the atonement." And in that case it is translated from 
a word, ««r«AA«vv, which in every other instance is ren- 
dered reconciliation. The same is undoubtedly the mean- 
ing of the word also in this place. And we have reason 
to think, that it was understood to be its meaning by the 
translators, and that they meant to use the word atonement 
in that sense only. This is rendered probable by the for- 
mation of the word itself. It is a compound word^ and 
in some early English writers the composition of the word 
is indicated, and thus its meaning pointed out in the man- 
ner of writing it, at'One-ment^ at-one. Atonement then 
expressed the condition of being at one, in a state of 
agreement, reconciliation ; and to atone was to produce 
reconciliation, to bring parties to agreement, so that they 
shall be at-one. 

Dr. Johnson has mentioned two instances of this use of 
the word in a writer of the next age preceding that, in 
which our translation of the Bible was madcc 

" He and AufiduB can no more atone. 

Than violentest contrariety," — Shakspeare'a Corioiamis, 

That is, can no more agree, be reconciled, be at one^ 
Again. 

** He seeks to make atonement 

Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers." 

That is, to produce a reconciliation between them, to bring 
them to agreement. 
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Now, when we thus consider the change of meaning, 
which this word has undergone, from expressing simply 
the state of agreement, the fact of a reconciliation, to ex- 
press that, by which the agreement is produced, the recon- 
ciliation is effected ; we find in the use of the word itself 
no support of the doctrine it is usually understood to 
express. The term has evidently a different meaning as 
used by St. Paul, and probably as understood by his trans- 
lator, from what it has in modern books of controversial 
theology. 

According to the explanations which have now been 
given, of the language of the New Testament on this sub- 
ject, it will be seen, that those Unitarians who reject the 
popular doctrine of the Atonement, yet attribute an im- 
portant efficacy to the sufferings and death, as well as the 
instructions and example of Jesus Christ, in procuring 
pardon and salvation. But this efficacy consists, not in 
their appeasing the anger of God, and disposing him to be 
merciful, but in their moral influence on men, in bnn;^in^ 
them to repentance, holiness, and an obedient life, and 
thus rendering them< fit subjects of forgiveness and the 
divine favour. The sufferings and death of Christ are 
thus represented as being not in our stead, but for our 
benefit;^ and intended to render the forgiveness of sin 
consistent with " the honours of the divine law, the char- 
acter of the lawgiver, and the interests of his moral king- 
dom,'* (p. 102) — not by satisfying justice, but by subduing 
the spirit of rebellion, restoring the authority and power 
of the law, and making men obedient subjects. 

And these explanations meet in a satisfactory manner 
the true meaning of the two texts, which Dr. Woods has 
introduced for the purpose of illustrating (p. 101) the 
^< bearing which the death of Christ has on the moral 
government of God, and how it secures mercy to penitent 
sinners." According to this view of the subject, " Christ 
was made a curse for us," not in our stead and as our 
substitute, but for our benefit. And his being made a 
curse for us redeemed us from the curse of the law, from 
the punishment due to us as transgressors of the law, by its 
influence in bringing us back to repentance and subjection 
to the law. And when this was done, the sinner recon- 
ciled to God, brought to repentance^ suh\^cA!\v>w \ft >^\^\'^'^ 
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and a life of holiness, the purposes of God's moral gov- 
ernment are answered, its authority is supported, his law 
is vindicated, << God is justified, is seen to be just, is per- 
ceived to have a regard to justice, in justifjino; him, who 
believes in Jesus." It is seen that in extending pardon 
to the penitent believer, he has not yielded up the author- 
ity of his law, nor subjected his government to contempt. 

The question which Dr. Woods here asks himself, 
(p. 102) *< what hindrance there is in the way of God*a 
showing the same favour to transgressors as to the obedi- 
ent,*' is incorrectly stated, so as to give a deceptive view. 
The question is not, whether God can consistently with 
his character of moral governor, and the honour and -safety 
of his government, show favour to transgressors, but 
whether he can extend forgiveness to the penitent, to those 
who have ceased to be transgressors, and have returned to 
their allegiance. The answer to this question would be 
very different from what the other requires. None of the 
consequences, which it is readily admitted must follow on 
that supposition, would have any place on this. God's 
readiness to show favour to those who repent and return 
to virtue does not show, << that the authority of the law is 
get aside, and that no distinction is made between virtue 
and vice.'* Nothing indeed can show in a stronger light 
than this, God's love of virtue, and desire to ehcourage 
it by encouraging the first return to it. No other expedi- 
ent which the wisdom of God could devise, certainly not 
that which consists in an atonement by the substitution, 
either literal or figurative of the sufferings of an innocent 
person in the place of the guilty, will show better than the 
necessity of repentance and holiness and their efficacy in 
order to forgiveness and the divine favour, ^^ that God 
does and forever will make a distinction between holiness 
and sin.'* 

I have next to make some remarks on the defence of the 
orthodox faith against the objection, that it ^' lowers the 
value of Christ's sacrifice and robs his death of interest;" 
because consisting, according to this scheme, of a divine 
and human nature united together, the human nature only 
could sutt'er and die. So that instead of the infinite atone- 
ment made by the sufferings and death of an infinite being, 
it is in fact only the sufferings and death of a man. The 
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defence is made on the common ground, of the " human 
and, divine nature in Christ constituting but one person, 
so that all his actions and sufferings belong to him as one 
person*'* As this is the only defence that is, and the only 
one that can be set up, let us examine a little its value and 
force. It is admitted, that if the premises are true, the 
conclusion does follow ; if Jesus Christ is both perfect 
God and perfect man in one individual person, the defence 
is complete. 

But in the first place 1 remark, that the possibility of 
two distinct intelligent natures making but one person, 
has never been shown to the smallest degree of satisfac* 
tion ; especially of two natures so distinct and distant as 
the divine and human, a finite and infinite mind. No 
Trinitarian can deny, that in Jesus Christ are two per- 
* fectly distinct minds, two perfectly distinct., intelligent 
natures, as distinct as any two intelligent beings can be. 
But two distinct minds, two distinct intelligent beings, 
with each its separate consciousness, knowledge, capacity, 
will, and action, cannot be other than two distinct per- 
sons. But all these the trinitarian doctrine attributes to 
Jesus Christ. Separate consciousness, for the divine 
nature by the supposition was not conscious of any ot that 
suftering, by which the atonement was made; — separate 
knowledge, for it is alleged, that the divine person knew 
that, of which the human person was ignorant ; — separate 
capacity, for the human nature of Christ coujd increase 
in wisdom and knowledge, while the divine nature, being 
omniscient, was incapable of increase ;— separate will, for 
the human person most earnestly prayed for that to take 
place, which it could certainly be no wish of the omnis- 
eient mind should take place r — separate action, for while 
the human nature of Christ was limited to the labours 
only of a man, and confined to a narrow space, the divine 
nature was extending its influence to all beings and events, 
and producing its effects over worlds and systems through- 
out the universe. It is impossible for any reasoning to 
show more clearly, than this simple statement, the abso- 
lute incredibility of this. But tliis is not all. The iden- 
tity of person is not only shown to be impossible, upon the 
trinitarian hypothesis. The only ground upon which some 
of the strongest objections to the tl•iuvlmwv^oc,Vv\\v^^^^^*?>X 
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part of \iy which consists in the supreme to&tij of Jestftf 
Christy can be evaded is, by the assumption of two distinct 
persons Id Jesus Christ By assuming that he spake, and 
acted, and suffered, and was spoken of in two different 
characters. And this assumption has been made, as far 
as I have seen, universally by trinitarian writers, not in 
words indeed, but in fact. ^ Here it is asserted, no argu* 
ment lies against his divinity^ for he is speaking not as 
God, but as man. Of this indeed he was ignorant as man, 
but he knew it as God, and this he might truly say he was 
unable to do as man, though as God he could do all 
things." This, I observe, is the answer on which Trini- 
tarians have rested) and it is the only one they have offer- 
ed to all those texts, and they are very numerous, in 
which inferiority to the Father, limited knowledge, and 
limited power are expressed or implied. And this goes 
on the supposition of two distinct persons, and is utterly 
absurd on any other supposition. It is indeed a palpable 
contradiction to say, that the same person knows and does 
not know the same thing at the same time, can do and 
cannot do the same thing at the same time. And this 
contradiction, and worse than trifling, is attributed to the 
Saviour in some of his most solemn declarations, by the 
supposition in question. With these brief hints I am 
willing to leave the reader to make up his judgment, " how 
far tife views of the Orthodox in this case are capable of 
being defended in a satisfactory manner." 

I would 'gladly have passea unnoticed what I find on 
the last page of the Letter respecting the Atonement, as it 
is unpleasant to be obliged to express the censure, to which 
I think a charge of so serious a kind, as is there brought 
against those, who reject the doctrine of the Atonement, is 
entitled to. This subject, it seems, is one, which it is dan- 

ferous to discuss, and on which it is not safe even to inquire, 
'or certainly if the rejection of the doctrine is in itself 
^^ a plain indication of the disposition of the heart, and a 
proof of a temper of mind, which is in total contrariety to 
the humble spirit of Christian faith," it is not a subject on 
which it is safe to trust ourselves in speculating. The 
only safety is in believing without inquiry, receiving impli- 
citly without examining. For if we allow ourselves to 
inquire^ the result may be^ that we shall reject, and rejec* 
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tioQ will indicate <^ a disposition of hearti inconsistent with 
the Jkumble spirit of Christian faith." 

But this, 1 am persuaded, cannot have been the inten- 
tion of the author of the Letters. The expressions must 
have been used in haste, without well considering their 
import and bearing. It cannot have been his design, to 
deter those whom he addresses from examining the evi- 
dences of a doctrine, respecting which Christians have 
been so little agreed, and which has been so variously 
understood and explained, by those who receive it. 

A doctrine which we cannot deny, without incurring 
the charge of wanting the humble spirit of Christian faith, 
and about which it is therefore unsafe to allow ourselves 
to inquire, we have certainly a right to demand to find 
either distinctly and intelligibly ejcpressed in the scrip- 
tures, or clearly stated and explained in the writings of 
those, who propose them as essential parts of the Christian 
doctrine. But where, 1 ask, are we to look for a clear 
and distinct statement of the orthodox doctrine of Atone- 
ment ? The genuine doctrine of Calvinism is indeed 
Stated by the early writers of that school in a manner 
fiufficiently clear and intelligible. But every feature of 
that is denied as a misrepresentation of the orthodox faith. 
We are told that the language of the orthodox, like that of 
the scriptures, is metaphorical, not to ||^nderstood liter- 
ally ; and I in vain seek for such an explanation of the 
metaphors, as to enable me to understand what is the 
distinct doctrine, which is intended to be maintained. A 
fleeting and shadowy image is presented to the view, 
which eludes every attempt to fix its shape, and diinen- 
sions, and features. And can it be, that my inability to 
receive a doctrine, expressed in words, of which 1 am only 
toU what they do not mean, and not what they do, is to be 
regarded as '^ an indication of a disposition' of heart and 
temper of mind, which is in total contrariety to the hum- 
ble spirit of Christian faith ?" 

There are some other sentiments in this paragraph also, 
which must not be passed without notice. It is asserted, 
^^ that God, having sent his Son to be a propitiation, has 
told us, that we must rely on his atoning blood, as the sole 
ground of forgiveness,^^ I would ask where God has 
told us, that 'f the atoning blood of Christ is the sole 
ground of forgiveness." 
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I find the prophet Isaiah, without any reference to any 
kind of atonement, referring the forgiveness of sin solely 
to the mercy of God, by which he is ready to accept re- 
formation and a return to virtue. (Is. Iv. 7) " Let the 
"wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon." 1 find David, in the depth of his sorrow 
and distress in the consciousness of deep and aggravated 
guilt, by which he had incurred severe tokens of the divine 
displeasure ; in pouring forth his humble supplications for 
pardon, placing his hope, in no sacrifice, or atonement, 
but solely in the mercy of God, and the evidence he should 
give of true repentance. (Psalm li. 1, IG, 17) '* Have 
mercy upon me, U God, according to thy loving kindness, 
according to the multitude of thy tender mei'cies, blot out 
my transgressions."...." Thou desirest not sacrifice, else 
would I give it. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not des- 
pise." I find John the baptist announcing the approach 
of the kingdom of heaven, with the call to repentance, and 
intimating nothing else as requisite, preparatory to being 
the fit subjects of it, but that men should " repent," and 
" bring forth fruits meet for repentance." (Matt. iii. 2, 8) 
I find Jesus Chi^ himself declaring, (Matt vi. 14) « If 
ye forgive men then' trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you." And I find it the object of one of his 
most beautiful and touching parables (Luke xv.) to teach 
his followers, not that God demands with unrelenting 
severity full satisfaction " in the atoning blood and perfect 
righteousness" of another, as the foundation of hope, and 
ground of forgiveness ; but proclaiming the essential mercy 
and placability of our heavenly Father, and his readinf ss, 
not only to receive and restore his penitent children, but 
to meet with joy the first workings of ingenuous sorrow 
and a sense of guilt, and the first symptoms of a disposi- 
tion and wish to return to duty. " When he was yet a 
great way off, the father had compassion on him, and ran 
t(J meet him." To this compassion and reconciliation he 
was solely moved, as far as we are informed, by the return 
of the penitent to a sense of his guilt and his duty ; '' Fa- 
ther, 1 have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and 



am no more worthy to be called thy son.*'.../< This, my 
son, was dead, and is alive again, he was lost and ib 
found." I find it was the prayers and alms of Cornelius 
that " came up into remembrance with God," and that " in 
every nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteous- 
ness, ^s declared to be accepted with him." (Acts x. 4| 
35.) 

These declarations, and numerous others of the same 
import, must surely have been out of the mind of the wri- 
ter, when he asserted, in the words I have before, quoted, 
'^ that God has told us, that we roust rely on the atoning 
blood of his son, as the sole ground of forgiveness." 

I must take leave also to correct some other expres- 
sions, standing in close connexion with this. It is implied 
in a manner not to be misunderstood, in the paragraph in 
question, that Unitarians, or those who reject the doctrine 
of the atonement, ^' hope for heaven on the footing of their« 
own virtjic or good works," (p. 105) that they "think 
themselves entitled to future happiness on their own ac- 
count, and rest their hopes of heaven on their own good- 
ness." But is there no alternative between " relying on 
the atoning biood of the son of God, as the sole ground of 
forgiveness," and relying on our own merit, as the sole 
ground of acceptance ? Unitarians, as far as I know, and 
as far as I can learn from their writings, are equally dis- 
tant from each of these extremes. Their dependence is 
wholly on the mercy of God, for they believe tnat all men, 
on account of their actual sin, stand in need of mercy, and 
are wliolly incapable of meriting salvation, and claiming it 
as a matter of right ; that mercy, they believe, is promised 
to all whe repent : jet that the salvation of the best of 
men is of grace, and not of debt, what they cannot demand 
as a right, yet may claim on the ground of the divine pro- 
mise. A promise, too, not in consideration of satisfaction 
having been made by the vicarious suffering of a substitute, 
but originating in free sovereign mercy, and contemplating 
the change of character implied in repentance, as alone a 
sufficient reason for this exercise of it. 
. But though Unitarians, in rejecting the orthodox doc- 
trine of atonement, do not maintain the opinion attributed 
to them of the worth and sufficiency of human merit; jet 
they will certainly not acquiesce in the opinioui so strongly 
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expressed by the author of the Letters, of the entire worth- 
lessness of all the works of righteousness and good dispO' 
sitions of men. They think such expressions equally 
inconsistent with truth, and of pernicious tendency. For 
if human virtue be thought of no value, and of no estima- 
tion in the sight of God, the motive for its practice is 
weakened, if not destroyed. We shall feel little interest 
in seeking high attainments in that, which is of so little 
consideration, or is so offensive, that it must not be named 
in the presence of God. But let me ask, where we are to 
find the inhibition so confidently asserted. Where <' has 
God taught us, (p. 105) that no works of righteousness 
which we have done, and no accomplishments or disposi- 
tions which we possess, must ever oe named in his pres- 
ence ?" I find instances innumerable, in which the reverse 
of this is expressed in a very clear and unequivocal man- 
^ner. It is expressed by Paul, when he said, (Rom. ii. 6, 
10) " God will render to every man according to his 
deeds," and has prepared "glory, and honour, and peace, 
for ei^ry man that worketh good." And as he thus 
believed that the good deeds of good men were regarded 
with approbation and complacency by their Maker ; so he 
was certainly not aware that it was either criminal or 
improper to name them in his presence^ when he so exult- 
ingly appealed to the course of his past life, and expressed 
his so strong assurance of the future rewards of virtue ; 
(2 Tim. iv. 7) " I have fought a good fight, 1 have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.'* 

Such a thought must have been far from the mkid of our 
Saviour, when he directed his disciples to plead their good 
deeds in their supplications to God for his mercy (Matt. 
vi. 12J *' Forgive us our debts, as we torgive our debtors," 
with tne express assurance, that this plea will not be dis- 
regarded, " for if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you." Such a thought 
seems wholly inconsistent with the declaration, "That 
the son of man will come in the glory of his Father, and 
will then reward every man according to his works ;" 
(Matt. xvi. 27) for such a declaration implies, that the 
works of men are of some account in the mind of Him, 
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iRfho will be their judge, are to be brought into solemn 
account, and to furnish the grounds of the decisions of the 
great day. 

I would request jou also to compare with the assertion 
under consideration, <^ that God has taught us that no 
-works of righteousness which we have done, and no ac- 
ciomplishments or dispositions, which we possess, must 
ever be named in his presence ;" the parable of the talents 
in the xxv. chapter of Matthew, and the representation of 
the final judgment in a more direct form, which imme- 
diatelj follows it. To whom and upon what ground, in 
the former case, was the eulogy pronounced, and the 
reward assigned ; << Well done, good and faithful servant, 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things?" And in the latter, to whom 
was addressed the welcome, *' Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world V^ It was in each case the faith- 
ful, the humane, and the obedient ; and in each case it 
was the good deeds they had done, <* the good dispositions 
they had manifested, the fidelity with which they had 
used the talents entrusted to them, the kindness with 
which they had conducted in the relations in which they 
were placed, that recommended them to the approbation 
of the judge, and procured for them the rewards he had 
to distribute. No allusion is made to a ^^ perfect right- 
eousness, which God has provided for them*' to supersede 
their own personal righteousness, or to render it valueless. 
Indeed nothing can be more clear, than that if it be of no 
Talue, of no account, and not to be named in the presence 
of God, it is not worth our pursuit, and those are the truly 
wise, who place their whole dependence on the worthiness 
of Him, who was righteous for them, and trouble not them- 
selves about the attainment of personal righteousness^ 
which being of no account, can be of no use. 

1 know that this consequence will be rejected with ab- 
horrence by every serious believer in the doctrine 5 but I 
know, too, that it does not follow with the less certainty 
from it. 
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LETTER VI. 

* 

The subject to which I would next call jour attention 
is that of aivine influence ^ the discussion of which occur 
pies the tenth letter of Dr. Woods. Upon this subject 
we must keep carefully in mind the distinction between 
the general doctrine, and that which is peculiar to Calvin- 
ism. It is with the latter only that we are concerned as 
a subject of controversy. To the indistinctness and ob- 
scurity, which arises from confounding them together, we 
owe much of the difficulty, in which this subjeet is usually 
involved. 

As to the general doctrine of divine influence, I observe, 
there is no controversy. It is implied in the government 
of providence, in the acknowledgment of dependence on 
God, and in every prayer. We may suppose it to be direct 
and immediate, or only such as reaches us through the 
instrumentality of those means^ by which common effects 
are usually produced, and thus not distinguishable from 
the common course of nature. None, 1 suppose, will 
deny the possibility of a direct access to the human mind by 
him, who gave being and all its powers to that mind ; and 
the reality of it willalways be a fact, depending like every 
other fact upon evidence ; to be received or rejected, as the 
evidence is perceived to be satisfactory] or not. 

It will not, I presume, be pretended, that the direct 
influence of the spirit of God upon the mind is of such a 
nature, that men can be conscious of it at the time, so as 
to distinguish it with certainty from the natural operations 
of the mind under the influence of external circumstances, 
and the variety of motives, which are presented to it. 
There can then be no evidence of it in any particular 
instance. Our proof of the doctrine must be drawn, not 
f^iom experience or observation, but solely from those 
texts of scripture, which are supposed to assert it ; and 
those are to be subjected to just rules of interpretation, in 
order to ascertain, whether that, and that only, can have 
been the meaning of the spirit that dictated them. 

But without any immediate and direct influence upon 
the mind, the most important effects may be produced, 
and changes brought aoout within us, by a variety of 
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instruments and means, in a manner analogous to that, in 
which all the great purposes of God are accomplished in 
the natural and moral world. God is to be acknowledged, 
hi» hand is to be seen, the operations of his spirit appear 
in ail the events that take place. Yet not a direct and 
immediate agency is to be perceived. Instruments and 
means are employed, but the hand that employs them is 
unseen. Not seldom a long and circuitous tram of them, 
the connexions and combinations of which it is not in our 
power to trace, conceals from our view the spirit that 
guidv.s, and the power that effects the whole. 

Nor is it only great events, and the accomplishment of 
great purposes, that we are to trace to the agency of the 
spirit of God. It extends not less to the common provis* 
Ions and constant occurrences of life ; to the food bv 
which our life is supported, and every provision by which 
it is made comfortable. These are the gift of God ; not 
directly, not independently of our exertions, nor without 
the exertions of others^ but by employing them both. God 
is also the preserver of our lives, and is to be so acknow* 
ledged in all the common, as well as the uncommon ex« 
igences of our being. Not, however, by immediate acts of 
power, and a direct agency, is this done, but by the instru- 
mentality of an infinite variety and complicated system of 
means. Of these means, our own exertions, and the 
assistance of others, constitute an essential and a princi- 
pal part. If they are neglected or withheld, the protecting 
care of heaven is withheld. We perish. A miracle is 
not wrought to save him, who takes no care to save him- 
self. 

It is in a similar manner, by instruments find means, 
not by a direct action upon the mind, that the spirit of 
God produces its great eff'ects in bringing men to repent- 
ance, holiness, and virtue. Among these, the most im- 
portant are the instructions of the holy scriptures. " The 
word of God (1 Pet. i. 23) is the incorruptible seed, by 
which men are born again." Whatever good influences 
are produced by it, are influences of the spirit of God. 
The same may be said of christian institutions, religious 
assemblies, public worship. The usual course of provi- 
dence, but especially deviations from it in remarkable 
events and uncommon phenomenal are means for accom- 

7 
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plishing the same purposes. The same also is to be said 
of the priesthood, religious rites, and prophetic office 
under the former dispensation, and the christian ministry, 
and the whole system of written and oral instruction 
under the present And those who are thus employed in 
f< converting sinners from the error of their ways, and 
turning many to righteousness," are represented as << am- 
bassadors of Christ." They are his agents, act in his 
steady and whatever effects are produced, they are the 
proper fruits of the spirit, and may be considered as the 
work of that spirit, wnich projected the great scheme^. and 
which provides for and directs its execution. 

Now, were there nothing more direct and immediate, 
than those influences, which have now been mentioned, 
there would be enough to answer to most of the language 
of the Bible on the subject ; enough to give a fair and 
important meaning to all the texts alluued to by Dr. 
Woods, (p. 107) Those are the instruments and means 
by which God is constantly << working in men both to will 
and to do; creating in them a new heart and a new 
spirit; opening their eyes, drawing, turning, renewing, 
strengthening them, helping their infirmities.'' 

All that is said to show, that a divine influence upon 
the mind may be consistent with human liberty and proper 
activity, is to no purpose ; for neither the reality of a 
divine influence, nor its consistency with humlin liberty 
and activity is denied. That is not the question in dis- 
pute between Unitarians and Calvinists. The question is, 
whether the doctrine of divine influence, in the peculiar 
sense in which it is held by Calvinists, is consistent with 
human liberty and activity. Nor is it whether they affirm 
it to be so, but whether it can be shown to be so in reality. 

It is in vain that Dr. Woods has blended together and 
confounded the general doctrine of divine influence, which 
is held by Christians in common, with the peculiar doc- 
trine of Calvinism respecting special irresistible grace. In 
Tain has he softened down the offensive features of the 
system, and explained away, or endeavoured to give an 
unexceptionable meaning to the terms irresistible^ over* 
powering^ invincible^ used by the Orthodox in relation to 
the subject. The import of these terms is to be found in 
the known and avowed doctrines of Calvinism, ait they 
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are stated by the roost approved writers, and in the Con- 
fessions of Faith deliberately drawn up bj Conncils, and 
received bj churches which profess to make the Calvinis- 
tic faith their standard. 

Now according to these, << All those, whom God hath 
inredestinated to life, and those onlyj he is pleased in his 
appointed time, effectually to call by his word and spirit^ 
out of that state of sin and death in which they are b^ 
nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ.*' — ^' This 
effectual call is of God's free and special grace alone ; not 
from' any thing at all foreseen in man, who is altogether 
passive therein, until, being quickened and renewed by 
the holy spirit, he is thereby enabled to answer this call.'' 
— i" Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ, so also are all other elect persons, who 
are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of 
the word." — ** Others not elected, although they maybe 
called by the ministry of the word, and may have some 
common operations of the spirit, yet they never truly 
come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved. Much 
less can men, not professing the Christian religion, be 
saved in any other way whatever, be they never so dili- 
gent to frame their lives according to the light of nature, 
and the law of that religion they do profess." (fFestmin" 
sier Confession. J 

In the above extracts from an instrument of high autho- 
rity, we have a clear and distinct statement of the ortho- 
dox doctrine respecting that influence of the spirit, bj 
which regeneration is effected ; and by which alone men 
can be brought out of that state of sin and death in which 
fhey are by nature, and brought into a state of salvation. 
It is an influence confined to the elect ; granted exclu- 
sively to those, who are predestinated to eternal life ; 
granted to them also in a perfectly arbitrary manner ; not 
being on account of any thing foreseen in them, still less 
on account of any thing already in them ; since, until it 
tak^ place, they are, according to this scheme, in a state 
of sin and lieath, wholly inclined to evil, and indisposed 
to all good. In those, upon whom this influence is exerted, 
its effects take place without any agencj or cooperation 
of theirs, for they are wholly passive in it. It is the irre- 
sistible and unaided work of the spirit of God^ \vKv<:.Vv \snss:qw 
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can do nothing either to assist or to prevent. In all those, 
ivho are the subject of it, it is effectual, and their regene- 
ration and final salvation are sure. Those to whom this 
influence is denied, or from whom it is withheld, are not 
elected ; and they can never be regenerated, and conse- 
quently their salvation is impossible. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that the Orthodox, though 
thej receive in general and substantially the doctrines 
contained in the Westminster Confession of Faith and 
Catechism, yet they are not satisfied with them in all 
respects, and do not subscribe to all their language. 

To this objection they have an undoubted right, and 
Dr. Woods, as their representative, has a right to be 
Judged upon a fair construction of the language, which is 
used in the Creed of the Theological Institution with 
which he is connected ; and that which he has himself 
used, as far as he has proceeded in giving a statement and 
explanation of the doctrine* 

But, little I think will be gained by this toward relieving 
the doctrine, which he means to maintain, from the charges 
which are brought against the orthodox system on mis 
point. 

In the following extracts from the Creed of the Theolo- 
gical Institution at Andover, I think you will find every 
important idea expressed or implied, tnat is to be found in 
the passai^es before given from the Westminster Confes- 
sion. << By nature every man is personally depraved, 
destitute of holiness, unlike and opposed to God, and 
previously to the renewing agency of the divine spirit, all 
his moral actions are adverse to the character and glory 
of God ; being morally incapable of recovering the image 
of his . Creator, which was lost in Adam, every man is 
justly exposed to eternal damnation ; so that except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God ;....God, 
of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity elected some 
to everlasting life....no means whatever can change the 
heart of a sinner, and make it holy.. ..regeneration and 
sanctification are effects of the creating and renewing 
agency of the holy spirit." 

A cursory reaoing of Dr. W^oods* Letter on this subject 
might lead to an impression of something short of the 
doctrine expressed in these extracts; but the following^ 
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sentence) taken in the connexion in which it is used, and 
In connexion with the other doctrines defended in his 
Letters, will be found, I think, to express or imply all that 
is contained in the fuller, and more naked and undisguised 
statement of the Westminster Divines. He is speaking 
of the meaning of the words irresistiblej overpowering, as 
used bj orthodox writers, in reference to the divine influ- 
ence upon the minds of men, when he says, (p. 116) 
^ What the nature of the disorder is, God knows, and is 
perfectly able to apply a suitable and efficacious remedy, 
r^ow, when this almighty Physician kindly undertakes the 
cure of our souls, the obstinacy of the disorder yields; 
its resistance is taken away ; that is to say, the heart is 
effectually cleansed from its pollution ; love of sin, enmity 
to God, pride, ingratitude, and selfish, earthly desires are 
subdued, and man is induced to love God, and obey his 
commands." He had before explained the orthodox faith 
in general by saying, (p. 108) " We believe, that all vir- 
tue or holiness in man is to be ascribed to the influence of 
the divine spirit, and that without the effectual agency of 
the spirit, man would have no holy affections, and perform 
no acts of holy obedience.'* 

Now what is the disorder, to which the efHcacious reme- 
dy is to be applied ; and for which, as we shall see, there 
is no other cure P If we look back to the fifth and sixth 
letters of Dr. Woods, we shall find it described. It is a 
state of entire moral corruption, in which every man 
is born into the world, and in which every man con- 
tinues until he is renewed by the holy spirit. It is, that 
men are by nature, that is, as they came first from the 
hand of the Creator, destitute of holiness ; not oply so, 
but subjects of an innate moral depravity, from the first 
inclined to evil, and while unrenewed, their affections and 
actions wholly wrong. This is the disease, as to its nature 
and extent. 

Passing to the next letters, seventh and eighth, we are 
told to whom, and on what ground, a cure is applied* 
Those* who are to be delivered from this moral bondage, 
this original state of depravity, to be regenerated, renewed, 
and saved, are selected from the mass of mankind by a 
sovereign act of the divine will, without any thing in 
them, as the reason why they were chosen, rather than 
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the others^ ¥rho are passed by, left to remain iii siri, aild i6 
perish forever. 

Being thus elected, thus predestinated to eternal life, 
ibej become the subjects of the efficacious, renovating 
influence} under consideration. And when this ^* almighty 
Physician undertakes the cure, the disorder yields.'' He 
cannot be defeated. He cannot be resisted. The fact 
then is, that all, whom God undertakes to renew, all to 
vrhom he applies that effectual influence, which is to sub- 
due the obstinacy of the disorder, are in fact renewed. 
The love of sin and enmity to God are subdued, and they 
are brought to the love of God and obedience. And this 
effect is produced, because he who knows the disorder has 
known now to apply^a remedy; and has applied one, 
which must produce a cure. 

It follows, then, that this remedy has been applied to no 
others. Those who are not renewed have none of this influ- 
ence employed upon them ; for if they had, they also would 
have been renewed ; since this influence is efficacious, can- 
not be resisted, cannot be defeated. Their failure then is for 
' the want of that, which is granted to the others, and without 
which it was impossible for them to be renewed and saved. 
<< All virtue, all holiness in man is to be ascribed to this 
efficacious influence ; without it man would have no holy 
aff*ectionsy and would perform no acts of holy obedience." 
{p. lOS) Those, theu, who have holiness and virtue, have 
it solely in consequence of their having this influence, 
which makes them, and cannot fail to make them holy ; 
and those who have none, but remain unholy, sinful, ene- 
mies to God, are destitute of it solely because they have 
not that influence, which, if they had, could not fail to 
produce the same effect in them, which it has produced in 
others. This is but a fair and full, unexaggerated deve- 
lopment of the doctrine, according to Dr. Woods' own 
statement of 'it. And whether it be not in every point 
the same as that which is more clearly stated ia the West- 
minster Confession, every one can judge. , 

From the doctrine thus stated,* Unitarians, I believe, 
generally dissent, and maintain a very different opinion 
on the subject. They dissent, because tbey think it 
inconsistent with all the representations we have in the 
scriptures of the moral character of God, and with the 
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condition of man, as a free and accountable being ;— - 
ivconaistent with all those texts, which complain of. the 
sins of men ; because, by the supposition, they act onlj 
according to the nature given them, and could not act* 
Qjtherwise without assistance and influence, which are not 

S'ven to them ;*-inconsistent with all the commands of 
e Gospel to believe, repent, be renewed, and to love 
God with the whole heart ; since thej have no ability to 
do any part of this, till almighty power is exerted to make 
them willing; and it is equally impossible for them not to 
do it, when this power is exerted ; — inconsistent with the 
sincerity of all exhortations, encouragements, and promises 
to the exertions of men, since it supposes them incapable 
of willing to perform either of these acts ; that it is not of 
themselves to will any thing good, but they depend for it 
on an influence, over which they have no control, and 
which they can do nothing to procure. 

Taking this doctrine of an etiicacious influence, without 
which there can be no holy affection, and no act of holy 
obedience, in connexion with the whole scheme of doc- 
trine, of which- it makes an essential part ; we are unable 
to reconcile it with the paternal character of God, or a 
righteous government, or to perceive how it can consist 
with a moral accountability. We are unable to see how 
the character of God can be vindicated, in creating beings 
with a nature totally depraved, inclined only to evil, de- 
manding of them holiness, which they are utterly unable 
to exercise, without an irresistible influence in renewing 
their hearts, and giving them right dispositions and de- 
sires ; which influence he grants to some, and denies to 
others, without any difference in them as the ground or 
reason of the distinction ; and punishing those for not 
exercising this holiness, to whom he had never granted the 
assistance, without which it was never possible to them. 
And we are equally unable to see how those could be 
accountable for their actions* and the subjects of reason- 
able blame for their unholy and wicked lives, who were 
brought into being with hearts totally corrupt, inclined to 
evil, and evil only, and from whom that efficacious reno- 
vating influence has been withheld, without which it was 
never possible for them to be renewed, to '^ have any holy 
affections, or to perform any acts of holy obedience.'' 
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The sinner seems upon this scheme to have a perfect 
apology to offer for his continuing in sin ; a complete and 
satisfactory excuse for every defect and for every crime, 
however numerous, and however great. 

It may be useful to give you a distinct statement of the 
several points, in which our views upon this subject are at 
variance with those, which we find advocated by Dr. 
Woods. In the first place, a different account of the 
moral nature of man, and his character and disposition, 
as he comes from the hand of tbe Creator, leads to a dif- 
ferent opinion correspondent to it, of what is necessaryi 
in order to his becoming holy, and a fit subject of the 
approbation and favour oT the Author of his being. Not 
seeing in him a nature wholly corrupt, inclined only to 
evil, and an enemy of God, we perceive no necessity for 
an almighty, irresistible influence to be employed for the 
purpose of producing an entire change of nature, opposite 
inclinations, dispositions, and course of action from those, 
to which he was directed by his natural constitution. Be- 
lieving him to possess faculties and affections, equally 
capable of a right and a wrong direction, neither morally 
good nor bad by nature, but equally capable of becoming 
either, we see a moral discipline under which he is placed, 
adapted to such a nature, such capacities, and such dispo- 
sitions. The influence and agency of the spirit of God is 
to be acknowledged in the whole of that discipline which 
is intended to improve, exalt, and perfect our nature, or 
to correct any wrong tendencies it may have acquired, 
and restore it to a right direction, and its previous purity* 

In this light are to be viewed all the means and the 
motives of religion, the institutions of society, the course 
of providence, events calculated to lead to reflection, to 
produce seriousness, to give us just views of our nature, 
condition, duty, prospects, and hopes ; what we are, and 
what we ought to be, or are designed to be. Whatever 
IS adapted to subdue the power of sin, to control the bad 
passions, and to bring us to the love of holiness, and the 
practice of every virtue, in all this the agency of God 
IS to be acknowledged, as the purposes of God are to be 
perceived. Not a direct and immediate agency, but such 
as we see exercised in every thing else through the uni- 
verse ; God bringing about his ends by a variety of means. 
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and emplojring in them the subordinate agency and instru* 
mentality of his creatures* 

It is by such means, that the spirit of God produces its 
great moral effects, operates on the minds and' hearts of 
men, reconciles them to God, works in them to will and 
to do his good pleasure. These influences are distributed 
to men in very unequal measure, and with infinite variety, 
as to kind and degree. The impartiality of the commou 
parent is manifested, not in emplojing the same mefms 
with all, and exerting upon all the same influence, but by 
rendering to all according to the manner in which they 
act under the influence that is employed upon them, 
whatever that may be, as to kind and degree ; not in giv- 
ins to all the same number of talents, and of the same 
value, for use ; but rendering to all according to the use 
they make of their talents, whether few or many. And 
here they find room for the particular a4id perhaps direct 
and immediate influence of the spirit upon those^ who have 
made a good use of common privileges, upon the principle, 
that <^ to hiui that hath^ more shall be given.*' More snail 
be given to him, who has made a good use of that which hf 
haS| whether much or little. 

Accordingly, Unitarians generally do not reject the 
notion of a direct and immediate influence of the spirit of 
God on the human mind. They believe that there may be 
circumstances of great trial, strong temptation and pecu<> 
liar difficulty, that call for extraordinary assistance, and 
that those who have manifested a disposition to make a 
good use of the ordinary means afforded, will have further 
aid suited to their exigences, and sufficient by a proper use 
to answer to their necessities. They suppose also that 
any extraordinary assistance will be granted only to those, 
who ask it; that it will be granted to previous good dis* 
position, and a sense of need and dependance. That God 
will give the holy spirit to them who ask, to them who 
have already right feelings, are sensible of their weakness 
and wants, and ask the mercy of God to supply them. 
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LETTER VIL 

I now Follow Dr. Woods in calling your attention to a 
few remarks on the influence and moral tendency of the 
Unitarian compared with the Trinitarian and Caivinistic 
scheme $ premising however the caution) that we must not 
confound, in our examination, as is too apt to be done, the 
moral tendency with the effects actually produced; and 
that even when. this error is not committed, too much 
weight is not to be given to any argument drawn from 
such a comparison on either side. The reason is, that 
mankind are less influenced in their conduct by their 
speculative opinions, and the character of their faitn, than 
we are ready to imagine. Were we purely intellectual 
beings, governed wholljr by reason, there would be no such 
uncertainty or fallacy m our deductions. We could cal- 
culate with certainty how men would act, by knowing 
what they believed ; and on the other hand» what was the 
character of their faith, by their course of life. But men 
have also passions and affections, on the one hand ; and 
these not only serve to corrupt and pervert the under* 
standing, but where they fail to do this, they yet are able 
to overpower the will, so as to lead them to act in opposi* 
tion to reason and faith; — and on the other hand they 
have conscience and a moral sense, which, however the 
understanding may have been blinded, or misled, or per- 
verted, will somebmes preserve them in a right course of 
conduct, in defiance of an absurd or a corrupting faith. 
Still there is a general influence of right views and a pure 
faith, which is not inconsiderable, nor uncertain. 

But when we come to speak of the practical influence 
of different forms of christian faith, we are to take into 
our consideration, that there are certain great principleSf 
and those the most fundamental, and influential upon the 
conduct of life, which the several sects of Christians hold 
in common. So that ^reat as the difference is between 
the Unitarian and Trinitarian faith; on account of the 
fundamental principles held in common, the difference of 
their practical tendency is less, probably, than ardent and 
zealous partizans on either siae are ready to imagine. 
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Still, however, it is believed that the difference in several 
respects cannot be very small. 

I am ready to accecfe to the statement implied in what 
is said by Dr. Woods, pp. 135—141 5 that the practical 
influence" of a scheme of faith will bear some proportion to 
the exhibition it gives, << of a being of infinite perfection 
as the object of worship $ a moral government marked 
with holiness and righteousness throughout ; and the man- 
ner in which mercy is exercised toward offenders under 
this government.'* 

These are the great points, upon which the Unitarian 
and Calvinistic doctrine are at variance, and with this 
difference in view. Dr. Woods endeavours to show the 
favourable influence of the latter above the former in sev- 
eral respects. 

In the first place, with respect to love to God. 

Now it will be sufficient to remark on this point, that 
the practical influence of a doctrine will depend, not on 
the words in which it is expressed, but on the images, 
which are presented to the mind. However we may speak 
in words of the perfect justice, benevolence, and mercy of 
God; our feelings and affections will wholly follow the 
images, in which he is presented to us in tbe dispositions 
towards his creatures, and the actions respecting them, 
which are attributed to him. If those are such, as in any 
other beiu^ would be thought arbitrary, or unjust, or 
cruel ; it will be in vain for us to speak of them in words, 
that expi^ss all the kindness and benignity of the paternal 
character. The question then will be, not what are the 
epithets which the two systems apply to God, for they both 
apply the same ; but what are the actions they attribute 
to nim« what the images, under which they present him, 
what the principles and measures of his government ? In 
these respects enough has before been said to show how 
the comparison will stand. 

Love to Christy and the value at which we estimate the 
benefits we receive through him, will depend on our view 
of the nature and value of those benefits, and not at all on. 
the rank he holds in the scale of beins. Unitarian views 
indeed ascribing to him only what he claimed himself, 
derived excellences, and a subordinate agency, will not 
allow us to give him the supremacy of affection, any more 
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thati the glorj, which was due to God onljr. It teaches 
us to love him, to be grateful to him, and trast in him, as 
him who was appointed by the Father to execute his pur- 
poses of benevolence ; and who voljintariij did and suf* 
lered all that was necessary to procure for us the forgive- 
ness of sin, reconciliation with God, and eternal life. 
These are benefits with which nothing that is done bj any- 
other finite being can bear any comparison ; they are such 
as entitle him to affection, and gratitude, and trust ; such 
as we owe, and can owe to no other being, but to ^< his 
Father and our Father, his God and our God." 

Unitarians are unable indeed to express these senti- 
ments in the language applied by Dr. Woods, p. 145. 
Such expressions of confidence and trust they can apply 
to God only. They have but one object of supreme 'trust 
and dependence. Were they to make Jesus Christ that 
object, they would fear to incur the rebuke, which the 
prophet received from the angel before whom he fell down 
to worship, << See thou do it not, I am thy fellow-servant, 
worship God.** I am ready therefore to answer to the 
questions, with which Dr, Woods closes the paragraph 
which relates to faith in Christ, ^p. 145) " Does the Uni- 
tarian system teach any thing like this P Does such a 
faith spring from the principles which it inculcates P" to 
say no ! Most of what is there said. Unitarians would 
apply to God, but not to Christ. We find nothing in the 
Bible to justify us in transferring our supreme confidence 
and trust from God to Christ. It is accordingly the power 
Und wisdom and goodness of God, which inspire us with 
humble and joyful hope ; and which put our hearts at 
rest respecting the important concerns of the creation. It 
is to his care, that we cheerfully and entirely commit our 
interests, temporal and eternal. It is in him that we trust 
for all that is necessary to purify our hearts, to guide and 
protect us during our pilgrimage, to comfort us in afflic- 
tion, and to give us peace and triumph in the prospect of 
death. In these great interests and concerns, we cannot 
consent, and we do not find ourselves taught, to leave our 
heavenly Father wholly out of the account. 

The tendency of any scheme of doctrine to produce the 
dread of sin, and a watchful care to obey the divine pre* 
ceptSj will depend essentially on the view it presents of 
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the rewards and panishment prepared for men in another 
life, the heaven it provides, and the hell it reveals. Now 
it is not a little remarkable, that Dr. Woods should claim 
an advantage, in point of moral inflaence, to the orthodox 
faith, on the ground that ^ it contemplates a state of higher 
perfection and purer and more elevated enjoyment, than 
the Unitarian aescribes." (p. 146) And «' that the con- 
templation of a future reward, to be obtained by virtuous 
efforts^ must evidently tend to excite those efforts, very 
much in proportion to the greatness and excellency of that 
reward." 

For, besides that the claim of higher perfection and 
greater purity is without any foundation to justify it; 
upon what ground can he speak of a future reward to be 
obtained " by virtuous efforts .^" The reader has not for* 
gotten, that the sinner has no encouragement to virtuous 
efforts : ^^ That no works of righteousness, and no accom* 
plishments or disposition, must ever be named in the 
presence of God. ...That the only ri^teousness, which is 
to be the foundation of hope to men, is a perfect righteous- 
ness} which God has provided.... That we must rely on the 
atoning blood of Christ as the sole ground of forgiveness.'* 

Unitarians may be allowed to speak of the motives to 
virtuous efforts arising from the future rewards to be ob- 
tained by them ; but with what propriety can the Calvinist 
do this, who believes, that the luture condition of men is 
determined from eternity by an irreversible decree ; that 
by nature they are totally depraved and inclined only tf 
evil ; that they remain so till brought out of that state by 
regeneration, and that regeneration is effected only by the 
special irresistible influence of the spirit of God, granted 
only to the elect, and to them, not on account of any dis- 
position or efforts of theirs, which have any tendency to 
produce or to procure it ? 

And as to the influence of tlie different views of future 
punishment ;— it might at first be thought, that the advan- 
tage were on the side of those of Calvinism ; but there are 
two considerations that convince me to the contrary. For, 
in the flrst place the punishments as well as the rewards 
provided by that scheme, are administered on the princi- 
ples of a sovereign, unconditional election ; the desert of 
punishment^ and consequently the panUtvt&AwX. \\.%<^i^\Sk^\L 
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being subject to any human efforts, but following necessa- 
rilj the divine decree. Bad men may be expected to avail 
themselves of the plea of a moral inabilitv, which, to all 
practical purposes, is in fact the same as a natural inability, 
or physical coercion. They may be expected to go on 
quietly in the course of vice in the persuasion, that if they 
are not predestinated to holiness and eternal life, no efforts 
of theirs can avail them ; and if they are, God will, in his 
own time, draw them to him, by his effectual, irresistible 
grace ; that nothing, which they can do, till thus regene- 
rated, will have any tendency to bring about this effect, or 
f prepare them for it ; on the contrary, that they are as like- 
7, 1 believe they are sometimes told more likely, to be thus 
arrested by sovereign grace in the full career of wicked*^ 
uess, than when using endeavours to recover themselves ' 
out of the hands of satan by their own strength. This 
reasoning, and I cannot see that it does not proceed fairly 
on the acknowledged principles of Calvinism, must check 
instead of encouraging the efforts of wicked men to disen- 
tangle themselves from the snare of the devil. 

In the second place, we are to look for the efficacy of 
punishment and its moral influence in preventing sin or 
reclaiming men from it, not to the degree of its severity 
and duration only, but to its certainty, and the evidence 
brought home distinctly to the minds of men of its cer- 
tainty. Now if you endeavour to enhance the fear of 
punishment, by representations of its severity or of its 
duration far disproportioned to what can be the apprehen- 
4on of the demerit, to which it is to be applied $ if yon 
carry it beyond the bounds of probability, that the threat 
will be executed ; if it be such, that to a reflecting mind, 
it is impossible it should be executed by a just, and good, 
and merciful being, the Parent of the creation ; you wea- 
ken its effects as a motive, you lose in probability, and the 
firmness of faith, more than you gain in the force of fear. 
You excite a vague and indistinct terror and dread ; but 
so mingled with incredulity, arising from a natural and 
unconquerable sense of the essential kindness and benig- 
nity of the Author of nature, as to impair, if not destroy 
its practical effects. 

« The surest and highest, the purest and most permanent 
influence will be that, which arises from such views of the 
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future punishment awaiting the wicked, as are consistent 
with the character of a Sovereign of ttie world, who has 
nothing vindictive in his nature, who adjusts punishment 
to the degree of demerit, who inflicts it ftoielj lor the pur- 
pose of promoting holiness, and accomplishing the purposes 
of his moral government, and onlj to the degree which 
these purposes require, and so long as they require it. 

From these considerations, I am persuaded that the 
moral influence of the views of future reward and punish- 
ment, maintained generally hy Unitarians, is far more 
certain, and powerful, and salutary, and purifying, than 
that which is the result of the Orthodox views on this sub- 
ject. And I am persuaded of this by another considera- 
tion still. It is this— -The virtue that is produced bj 
cheerful views, and by the contemplation of kindness, 
benevolence, and mercy in God, is of a more pure, gen- 
erous, and elevated kind, than that which arises from cold, 
austere, and gloomy views, and the contemplation of severe, 
unrelenting, vindictive justice, and the execution of eter- 
nal wrath. ^ 

Unitarians believe that the representations in scripture 
of the future punishment of the impenitent wicked arei 
for the purpose of impression, highly figurative ; but they 
believe that the figures, like all others used by the sacred 
writers, are intended to mean something, something of 
vast moment ; that in degree and duration it will be suchy 
as is calculated to produce the highest practical influence. 
In either respect we can have clear and distinct concep- 
tions only to a certain degree. All beyond that, therefort^ 
can add nothing to the el^ct 

Dr. Woods proceeds to a comparison of the different 
influences of the systems in question, as respects reverence 
for the word of God. To show that Unitarians have little 
reverence for the scriptures, and treat the sacred writings 
with little respect, he asserts, (p. 148.) That, <^ the grand 
maxim of the Polish Socinians was, that reason is our uUU 
mate rule and standard^ and that whatever in religion Is' 
not conformed to this, is to be rejected. This maxim, as 
they understood it, gave them perfect liberty to alter or 
set aside the obvious sense of the bible, whenever it did 
not agree with the deductions of reason. Unitarians, ia 
general, have, with more or less decision, adopted IhA 
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same maxim." The impression intended here to be made 
on the reader must be. That <^ Unitarians generally think 
themselves at perfect liberty to alter or set aside the obvi- 
ous sense of the bible, whenever it does not agree with the 
deductions of reason." Dr. Woods has not seen fit to 
refer us to his authority for the assertion) as respects the 
Polish Socinians. This it was his duty to do, m laying 
against them a charge of so serious a nature, that the rea- 
der might be able to judge of its justice. What authority 
he may be able to produce, I know not. But I presume it 
must have been derived from a passage, which 1 shall sub* 
join, which is found in the Racovian Gatechism, whirb 
contains a summary of the Sociniau doctrines, as drawn up 
l>y the celebrated Polish Divines. But if this passage be 
the only authority to which he will appeal, the charge is 
made with less care, than were to have been expect^ of 
one, so frequent and loud, as he is, in his complaints of 
the misrepresentations and unfairness of adversaries. The 
pass^e is this-— 

^By what means may the more obscure passages of 
scripture be understood I 

«( By carefully ascertaining in the first instance, the 
scope, and other circumstances, of those passages, ia the 
way which ou^ht to be pursued in the interpretation of tiie 
language of all other written compositions. Secondly, bf 
an attentive comparison of tbein with similar phrases and 
sentences of less ambiguous meaning. Thirdly, by sub* 
mitting our interpretation of the more obscure passages to 
the test of ductrlnes, which are most clearly inculcated in 
the scriptures, as to certain first principles $ and admitting 
nothing that disagrees with these. And lastly, by reject- 
ing every interpretation, which is repugnant to right rea- 
son, or involves a contradiction.'' 

The reader is now requested to compare this with the 
assertion of Dr. Woods, and to judge of the fairness of 
the representation. The principles of interpretation, as 
here stated, are such« as no Divine of any school will at 
the present day call in question. They are such as Dr. 
Woods himseli^ I will venture to affirm, continually ap- 
plies in practice. The difierance between him and the 
Polish Divines is only as to the cases, to which the prin- 
ciple is to be applied, and not as to the principle itself. 
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A thousand instances may be brought, in which Dr* 
Woods will apply the principle without hesitation. No 
one will reject with more decision than Dr. Woods the 
obvious meaning of all those passages, numerous and fre* 
quent as they are, in which bodily organs and human pas* 
sions are ascribed to God. He will exercise his reason in 
the interpretation of all those passages, which will teach 
him to set aside, as inadmissible, the plain, obvious, and 
literal meaning of the words that are used. 

Luke.xiv. 26. Our Saviour says, <Mf any man hate 
not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple." Dr. Woods, I trust, will be 
slow to insist on the plain and obvious sense of this text, 
as the true meaning of it. He will doubtless make reason 
his guide, in its interpretation ; and applying his know 
ledge of oriental idioms, will set aside, as utterly inadmis- 
sible, the literal and obvious meaning of the words ; not 
suspectinj; that he is thus exposing himself to the harsh 
censure from some less enlightened and liberal interpreter 
of scripture, of taking the liberty to alter or " set aside the 
obvious sense of the Bible." 

Matt. xxvi. 26, 28. Our Saviour says, " This is my 
body,— this is my blood 5*' and John vi. 53. " Verily, 
verily 1 say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the son of 
man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you." Dn 
Woods, I suppose, will be as much shocked as any Polish 
Divine of the whole Socinian school, or any English or 
German Unitarian, at the idea of adopting the obvious 
sense of these expressions, as the real meaning of him who 
uttered them. Nor will he much regard the honest Catho- 
lic, who, pressing him with the literal meaning of the 
words, charges him with perverting the scriptures; and 
destroying their authority by thus subjecting them to rea- 
son in their interpretation. But why thus shocked, and 
why not adhere to the literal sense with the Catholic^ 
unless the principle be admitted, that reason is to be em«' 
ployed in the interpretation of scripture? Unless calling 
to its aid all the resources of learning, experience, ana 
common sense, it may authorize us to set aside the obvious 
sense by supplying us with proof, that, in any given casC} 
the ipbvious sense cannot be the true sense ? TKU i& ^\^ 
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a differetit thing from such an arbitrarj alteration of the 
word of God, or setting, aside its jbrue meaning, as is impli- 
ed in what Dr. Woods has laid to the charge of the Polish 
Socinians and modern Unitarians. 

But who, let me ask, is the man that manifests the truest 
reverence for the word of Qod ? Is it he who indolently 
and carelessly takes the meaning that first presents itself, 
kowever absurd, or contradictory, or even impossible that 
may be ; or he who, when the meaning that first 'presents 
itself is attended with difficulty or doubt, sets himself with 
patient and laborious study to ascertain, whether it be the 
meaning intended by the writer ; a meaning, which, if it be 
the word of God, will certainly contain neither an impos- 
sibility, a contradiction, nor an absurdity P Is it he, who, 
without suffering his reason to judge in the case, accepts 
the meaning, which has been assigned to it in an age of 
ij^norance and superstition, and which ecclesiastical autho- 
rity has sanctioned, enforced, and perpetuated; or he, 
who, using his own reason, instead of trusting that of 
another, applies all the helps that time, and industry, and 
learning have furnished, to the discovery of its true mean- 
ing? 

We not onl^ avow the principle that reason is to be our 
guide in the interpretation of Scripture, but we declare 
that we know not a higher act of disrespect and irrever- 
ence to the word of God, than he is guilty of, who, reject- 
ing the free use of reason in its interpretation, exposes it 
to contempt by attributing to it communications, which 
could not have been made by the same God, who is the 
author of our reason. We profess none of that loyaltj of 
faith which consists in implicit subjection to the creed of 
a master ; which is expressed by degrading and undervalue 
ing our reason or refusing its use, and thus becoming pre- 
pared to receive absurdities, contradictions, and impossi- 
bilities for divine instructions. We think it to be doing 
no honour to our sacred books to be ready to believe both 
' sides of a direct contradiction, because we think that we 
find them there. We are satisfied, from the very circum- 
stance that it is a contradiction, or an absurdity, that we 
must have misunderstood what we there read. We sus- 
pend our faith, and apply oursetves with all the aids that 
reason, learning, industry supply to ascertain the source 
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of our error, and to discover the truth. We believe that 
Uoitarians, by doing this^ Have done much toward relieving 
our religion from articles of faith) and the scriptures from 
opinions attributed to them, which thej never taught) 
which have been a reproach to our religion, and the occa* 
gion of its being rejected by many ; who would gladly 
have received aU that it has taught, had it been presented 
to them unmixed with the absurdities and impossibilities) 
with which they have seen it associated in popular creeds. 
In order to estimate the relative tendency of the two 
systems, as respects benevolent action^ whether in relation 
to the common interests of life, or that highest kind of it) 
which is directed to the spread of the goapel^ and the saU 
vation of men; we have only to compare together the 
views which have been given of the leading doctrines of 
the two systems ; particularly as they relate to the char* 
acter and dispositions of the Author of nature, his moral 
government, and the moral nature of man, and his condi- 
tion, as a state of trial and probation for an endless being. 
— To this comparison I confidently invite you, in the 
assurance /that no further illustration is necessary ; and 
that you cannot fail to be convinced, that no opinions o& 
these subjects can be better calculated, than those which 
we maintain, to purify and eialt our best affections, and 
to strengthen the motive to every kind of benevolent 
exertion. 

1 am persuaded too, that upon a fair comuarisori. Uni- 
tarians will not be found in fact to be behind other Chris- 
tians in their benevolent exertions. Neither in Europe 
nor America are they liable to any peculiar reproach for 
the want of activity and engagedness in promoting humane 
and benevolent designs. In accomplishing all the great 
purposes of christian charitv, as relates both to this and 
another life, it is believed they have taken their full share 
of interest, and have contributed their full share of exer* 
tion with their persons and their property. 

In proportion to their numbers, no denomination of 
^Christians has furnished more distinguished examples of 
ardent and disinterested zeal, personal sacrifices, and 
active exertion in the cause of truth, for the advancement 
of pure religion, and to promote humane and benevolent 
objects. None have contributed more largely to some of 
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the most valuable institutions, by which the present period 
is distinguished. They have taken an active and leading 
part in promoting the great ends of the Bible Society, and 
the Peace Society. In each of these they have united 
together with Christians of all other denominations. Their 
exertions and their contributions to the purposes of chris- 
tian charity have been less the subject of public notice, 
than equal and similar exertions or others, for reasons 
which are obvious. They have not been exclusive. Thej 
have not been made separately. They hi^ve usually been 
thrown into a common stock. They have had no desire 
to be distinguished from other Christians,— have been 
willing to act with them, and wherever the object pro- 
posed, and the means for attaining it were such, as they 
could approve, to unite with others in promoting it. They 
have done, what every one, who regards the great inter- 
ests of religion more than personal reputation, or the 
advancement of a party, ought to do. They have exer- 
cised their judgment in selecting the objects to which thev 
should lend their aid ; not always choosing those, which 
would excite the admiration of the world, or contribute 
most to give consideration or power to a sect, or serve to 
distinguish them from others. They have accordingly 
been less engaged than some other denominations of Chns- 
tians, in projecting and supporting foreign missions, which, 
though the most splendid and imposing, they have thought 
to be one of the least useful of the achievements of chris- 
tian charity. For this apparent backwardness and luke* 
warmness. with which they are sometimes reproached, 
reasons may be assigned, which are not inconsistent with 
their taking as deep an interest in the cause of Christian- 
ity, and the salvation of their fellow-men, as others ; and 
being ready to contribute as much and as eheerfolly to 
extend the knowledge, the influences, and the blessings of 
our holy faith to all lands and to every people. 

The imaginary cases, which Dr. Woods has allowed 
himself to state, (pp. 154, 155) are wholly gratuitous. 
He would have spared himself and the leader, had he 
reflected for a moment, that a U/iitarian might invert the 
picture he has drawn, and it would be entitled to the same 
consideration as that, which he has presented ; that is, to 
Bone at all. Were it even in his power, instead of a mera 
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fttrppofiitioB}. ^0 proddce an example, lie viust percehf«9 that 
it would pteve nothing to the purpose, for .which it waft 
alleged; since that would not be inconsistent with aa 
opposite example at the same time. Were it a fact, tie^ 
$tead of a mere imagination^ that an individual Unitarian 
bj becoming orthodox had become more zealous and ea» 
g^ed^hoth in personal religion aud in benevolent exer^ 
tions ; and that an individual Calvinist, on the other haad^ 
had lost much of his pietj and 'zeal in becoming a Unita^ 
rian ; it would not prove that others might not experience 
an eq^ially salutary change of cliaracter in passing hem 
the orthodox to the unitarian faith^— or one equally unfa«* 
vourable by passing from the unitsrian to the orthodox. 
I may have as good reason for believing that the one event 
would take place, as Dr. Woods has for the probability of 
the other. And oar opinions are each alike of no value. 

I have observed that satisfactory reasons could be as* 
sizned, why Unitarians are not seen, as distinguished from 
others in those ^' reaaarkable movaraeats," which in Dr.. 
Woods' opinion "present the only prospect we have of the 
aalvatioQ of the worki." (p. 15S.) Soaae have had tha 
Gpinioo, in comiuon with intelligent and pious Christiana 
of other denominations, that little hope was to be enter- 
tained, of any important benefit from missionary exertion! 
in heathen countries. So little success has attended all 
endeavours ia modern tiroes to extend the bounds of 
Christendom by missiottS for the conversion of barbarous 
pagan, nations, that some have been ready to think, that 
no hope was to be entertained from human exertion, untii 
it should be accompanied, as it was in the apostolic age, 
with some visible supernatural aid ; until those, who are 
sent forth to carry the Gospel to the heathen, should have 
the power given them to propose its doctrines with, the 
same authority, and accompanied with the same miracu* 
lous evidence, as it was when presented by its primitive 
teachers.^ Nor has this opinion been confined to Unita- 
rians. 

Others again, who have had more confidence in the 
efikacy of human exertions, and who believe that Chris* 
tianity will finally triumph universally through the instru* 
mentality of ordinary means ; have yet not been satisfied 
with the means they have seen employed^ Tb^^ V)a:^% 
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iielieved that direct endeatours for the conversion of file 
heathen to Christianity have been premature ; and have 
been wasted bj being ill-timed and misapplied* They 
have thought that no permanent or extensive good was to 
be expected, except where the arts and some or the habits 
of civilized life, and some of the human literature of Chris- 
tendom have been first carried, to prepare the way for its 
reception. They have thought that those, to whom the 
Gospel is sent, must be prepared to understand it and to 
feel its value by some previous education ; and some have 
been disgusted, no doubt unjustly^ by thinking that they 
saw, in the remarkable movements alluded to above, too 
much of ostentation and worldly motive ; too much that 
seemed like a call upon an admiring world, ^' Come and 
see my zeal for the Lord.^* 

"By some it has been thought, that to bring men from the 
crossness and absurdities of paganism to pure Christian- 
ity, the progress must be gradual. The transition is too 
great, and would give too violent a shock, to take place at 
once. They must pass to it through several intermediate 
steps. Light must be thrown in gradually, as they are 
able to bear it. Christianity is more likely to be received| 
if it be first introduced in forms mingled with considerable 
degrees of superstition; with pomp, and form, and cere- 
mony, and even with corruptions of doctrine, which briiu; 
it nearer to the faith to which they have been accustomed. 
Polytheists, for example, it has been supposed, may be 
more easily reconciled to Christianity, and more ready to 
embrace it in that form, which leaves them. a threefold 
God, or three Gods (for they will be able to understand 
none of those nice distinctions, which exercise the wits (^ 
learned theologians and acute metaphysical divines on this 
subject,) than that, which reduces the object of human 
worship to a perfect unity. 

With such views and such impressions, they have seen 
their duty, so far as respects exertions in the Christian 
cause, lying in a different course; not in sending Unita- 
rian missionaries into barbarous nations, but in studies, 
and labours at home to purify the Christian doctrine, and 
restore it to its primitive state. They have believed, if 
the Unitarian doctrine is to be sent any where abroad, it 
is to the JewSj and the followers ox Mahometi among 
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whom all attempts to introduce Christianitj have been 
defeated bj the corruptions, with which it has been 
accompanied ; and where better success inaj be reasonably 
expected, when it shall appear stripped of those appen* 
dages, which constitute their objection to it. 

Other reasons also are to be assigned for that appear- 
ance of apathy, want of interest and want of exertioni 
with which Unitarians are sometimes charged. As has 
been said before, they have never been forward to distin- 
guish themselves as a sect from the rest of their fellow 
Christians, Thej have never united their exertions to- 
gether for the purpose of establishing a separate interest. 
Thej have felt no separate interest They have been 
willing to remain, as long as they were allowed to remain^ 
mingled together with their fellow Christians, undistin- 
guished from the general mass, throwing in their contribu- 
tions both of money and of personal exertion wHh theirs* 
They have thus contributed to swell the amount of chari- 
ties and exertions, for which they have had no share of the 
credit. 

To this course of conduct they have been induced in 
part by the love of peace, a desire to escape odium, and to 
avoid disturbing the public tranquillity and order. But 
neither the purity of their motives, nor the peaceful and 
silent course they have pursued, was sufficient to shield 
them from reproach. This very quiet and silence were 
brought against them, as an evidence of lukewarmnessi 
and neartlessness, and indifference to the cause of reli- 
gion ; and their alleged inactivity was attributed to an 
opinion, that Christianity was of little value, and that men 
might do well without it. 

rhey have accordingly found, that the reasons for their 
former course no longer continued ; and they have changed 
that course. They have been convinced, that the state of 
things called upon them to use those exertions in the 
maintenance, defence, explanation and propagation of their 
opinions, from which only a regard for peace had hitherto 
restrained them ; since tne same peaceful and silent course 
could no longer shield them from reproach, nor prevent 
the mischiefs that they wished to avert. And now what 
is the consequence of this change of measures ? They 
are reproached with that very activity and xeal>Hi\\!cL^i^^aA^ 
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▼ery exertions, which but a short time slnce^ it was their 
re[iroach not tl> make. 

.These exertions are accompanied with the happi<Rst 
effects* Thej have awakened a spirit of inquiry, which 
will go on and increase. They appear not jet^ and it may 
be long before it will be proper that they should appear, 
in some of those particular things, in which they are 
reproached with being deficient. They have much to do 
at home, before it wiH be in their power advantageously 
to the Christian cause to extend their ^exertions abroad. 
They have to awaken a livelier interest in the cause of 
Christianity and the progress of rational and just vi^ws of 
its doctrines in their own body ; to excite a deeper tone 
of religious feeling in that part of the Christian commu- 
nity, to which they have access, whether from the press or 
the pulpit ; to engage the wealthy to cooperate with them, 
by bringing home to their feelings, the great good they 
have it m their power to do, and to their consciences the 
solemn responsibility connected with every talent, and 
every opportunity and power of doing good. They have 
to excite literary men to give more of their studies and 
labours, and more of their zeal to the promotion of so great 
and desirable a purpose. They have to induce enlightened 
and liberal men, who by their professions or puUic stations 
have an opportunity of exciting a salutary influence in the 
community, to a more open and manlv avowal of their 
opinions, and to unite with them in all rair, and moderate, 
and temperate measures, with the Christian spirit, yet 
with ardour and lively interest, to promote and extend 
them. 

It is not doubted that throughout our country, a very 
large proportion of those men, who for their talents, and 
learning, and virtues have the most influence in the com- 
munity, and have it in their power to do the most toward 
giving a right direction to the public feeling or public sen- 
timent, are dissatisfied with the Calvinistic and Trinitarian 
form, in which they have had religion presented to them ; 
and if they have been lee) by circutnstances to free inquiry 
on the subject, are Unitarians. But various causes prevent 
them from making a public avowal of their opinions* 
Among these, not the least is, usually, an unwillingness to 
encounter opposition and obloquy, and the loss oif confr* 
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deQce, and of the power of being nsefiil. It is among the 
encouraging prospects of the present time, that the reasons 
for reserve are ceasing to operate with all the force they 
have done in times past, and that the reluctance to an 
undisguised avowal of Unitarian sentiments is in a great 
degree overcome. 

It is asked, by what motives Unitarians are influenced 
in their endeavours to disseminate their peculiar opinions. 
The answer is easj, and I think SMch as to justify at least 
^ all the zeal and earnestness the^ have yet discovered iii 
the defence or the publication of their views of Christian- 
ity. They are earnest and active then, because they have 
a firm faith in the truth and the importance of their opin- 
ions, and that it is their duty to bear their testimony to 
the truth, and to leave no proper means untried, to cause 
it to be attended to, and understood, and respected. And 
they are fully persuaded, that the course they are pursuing 
in this respect is in fact attended with very salutary 
effects. One, to which they attach no small importance^ 
is the well known fact, that wherever the Unitarian doc- 
trine prevails, and the rational views with which it is 
accompanied, a very important portion of society, the most 
elevated, intelligent and enlightened, become serious and 
practical Christmns, who, in catholic countries, or where' 
Calvinism prevails, are oftener unbelievers, and sceptics, 
and treat Christianity with neglect at least, if not with 
disrespect. 

The reason of this is obvious. Men of cultivated minds 
and enlarged views are often so engaged in the business, 
and engrossed by the interests and cares of the world, as 
to depend for their views of Christianity wholly on what 
they hear from the pulpit, and what they find in the popu- 
lar creeds and catechisms, which, they take for granted, 
exhibit fairly to them the Christian doctrine. Finding the 
system as it is thus presented to them, such as their under- 
standing and moral feelings will not admit of their receiv- 
ing, they reject Christianity without further examination ; 
not thinking themselves bound to inquire into the evidence 
of a system of faith, which carries in itself, in their view, 
intrinsic marks of incredibility. When to persons of this 
character and in such circumstances unitarian views of the 
christian doctrine are afterward presented^ their attention. i% 
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arr€8ted bj^ tteir inaaonabkiie^ and 4he»r <MmB%stency ^!th 
ivbat the li^ht of niatttre teaches of the character and gov- 
ernment of God. They are induced to examine the claims 
4»f a religion to their fiuth, which is preEtented to them in 
a forni) so agreeable to the reason God has given them, 
and to the natural notions that arise from what they see of 
his chapacter and dispositions in the govei^nment of the 
"world ; and the effect of estamintftion is a firm convittioft, 
that the new views, io^which Christianity has been present- 
ed to them, are the result of a fair and iust interpretation of 
the scriptures in which it is ccmtained ; and that the reU- 
,gion itself is as well supported by evidence, as it is worthy 
of the faith, and approbation, and affection of a wise and 
enlightened iiiind. 

The time has been, within the memory of men now 
living, when in that .class of societv now allnded to, tiie 
most elevated, enlightened, and influential, in giving the 
tone to the public sentiment, and the direction to the man- 
ners and practice of society, infidelity and contempt fer 
religion were far more prevalent, in this vicinity, than 
thev are at the present day ; and at that tiase the religion 
which issued from the pulpit, and which was the only 
faith that reached them, was Trinitarian and Calvinistic. 
1 hazard nothing in asserting, that in pHiportion as thoae 
views of religion, which are generally adopted by Unitari- 
ans, have become prevalent, infidelity and contempt of reli- 
gion have become less and' less freq\ient ; and our most 
enlightened men, with scarcely any e^xception, are among 
its most efficient friends and serious and practical profes- 
sors. 

I have now said all that I meant to say upon the doc- 
trine of Christianity, as held bv Unitarians, its comparison 
with the Trinitarian and Calvinistic faith, and its ten- 
dency and moral influence. I have endeavoured to express 
mvBelf with the most perfect freedom and plainness ; yet 
with i\\e decorum and respect due to the solemn and in- 
teresting subjects which have come before me, to the 
author of the book which I have had so much occasion to 
notice, and to those fellow christians, who may dissent 
from the opinions and views which I have expressed. 

For the declaration made with emphasis by Dr. Woods 
at the close of his book^ << that in his honest and serMiiB 
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apprehension, the Unitarian sjsteni UindtedanMer Oosm 
pee," I was not whollj prepared ; thoQ^ it is one which 
we have before been accnstomed to hear in different forms 
from other sdtirces* for whidi wft tiave less reason to feel 
respect. We are consoled, however, with the thouriit, 
that an excommuification, though pronounced ix eathidra^ 
carries not with it now the terror which it once did. ('hris- 
tians will venture to ju<fee between the rival systems, and 
will take the libertj to decide, each one for himself, whe* 
ther the gospel, as it is held by Unitarians, or as it is held 
by Trinitarjans and Calvinists, be the Ooi^l of CMsk 
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